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PROVERBS, CHAP. xxii. VERSE 6. 


Train up a Child in the way PO Yee? porn: * 
when be is old be will not depart from it. 


EE great decay of Chriſtian piety is a 


reflection not ſo full of wonder as of 


melancholy and indignation; Our age wears 
ſo uricomfortable a face, that the good man 


has reaſon enough to ſay, © I have no plea- 


ſure in it.” We have indeed the name of 
_ Chriſtians, but the power of Godlineſs is 
rarely to be found. We muſt wink hard 
not to diſcover the gracious end for which 
Chriſt came into the world, (which was by 
aà new covenant to make us an holy and 


happy people); but the reciprocal obliga- 


tions find no way to our hearts. The fall 


5 


. 
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of man, no doubt, has left a ſtain upon us, 
which is not merely the tincture of a ſkin, 
but penetrates and pervades all the faculties 
of the ſoul. We bring an original corrup- 
tion into the world with our frail bodies; 
but as it is abſurd to think that children 
ſhould be deemed guilty of any actual ſins 
before they arrive to any knowledge of 
good and evil, and conſequently eannot be 
moved to will the one or abhor the other, 


*. ifo thoſe crying fins, which are moſt noto- 


rious amongſt us, are chiefly owing to 
- cuſtom, and the want of an early and reli- 


gious education. 
When the Almighty Creator had ſur- 


. veyed with delight this great and glorious 


fabrick of the univerſe, he was pleaſed to . 
bleſs every creature he had made, and gave 
them this gracious command: Increaſe. | 
and multiply.” Ever ſince, all the animal 
part have been moved to propagate its own 
ſpecies, and by inſtinct are as ſolicitous to 
preſerve their young as deſirous to generate 
them. So inceſſant is the care, and ſo 
ſtrong the bias of their affection, that they 
ruſh their own lives into danger for their, 
ſafety: A ran which riſes i in judgment 

againſt 
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. the conduct of thoſe unnatural 
human beaſts, who leave the « bone of their 
bone, and fleſh of their fleſh,” to grovel 
unaſſiſted upon the flinty face of nature, or 
' with a monſtrous apathy; ſcarce put out 
their unwilling hand to lift them up. Surely 
parents ought to hearken to reaſon as much 
as the brutes do to inftint. Shall Man, 
the nobleſt creature of this lower world, 
whom his Creator has framed in his own 
image, by veſting him with powers and 
gifts far ſuperior to other beings, be defi- 
cient in this great duty and concern of 
nature? Shall the beaſts of the field and the 
| fowls of the air be ready to hear its voice, and 
obey its commands; and ſhall Man be found | 
deaf to all its calls, and hardened againſt all 
its endearments ? God forbid ! The man who 
can prevail upon himſelf to break through 
all the ſtrong and almoſt indiſſoluble ties of 
parental affection, forfeits his claim to the 
confidence of the world, and deſerves to be 
| proſcribed by ſociety : Becauſe, what prin- 
ciple, either civil or religious, can bind that 
man who can cancel the firſt and moſt 
pleading obligation, and oppoſes the firſt 
law even of natural religion. St. Paul 

bs B 2 therefore 
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therefore thus decides: <« If any provide 
not for his own, and eſpecially thoſe of 

„ his own houſe, he hath denied the faith, 

and is worſe than an infidel.” It may 
ſeem harſh to think that parents are totally 
deſtitute of all affection for their children; 
it may. be deemed uncharitable to. imagine 
them deſerving. a name which-language has 
not yet invented for ſuch a character; yet 
daily experience too viſibly teaches us, that 
either their concern is not great, or wofully 
miſplaced and irregular. Scarcely ſufficient 
is that puniſhment which they ſometimes 
BF ſuffer in their retired moments, or the ſeaſon 

| | of affliction, but muſt more ſeverely feel on 

| 


that bed, in which death has fixed its ſting. 
But leſt any ſhould ſo far diveſt them- 
lelves of human feelings as to be totally 
fl | inſenſible to ſuch an obligation, God is him- 
1! elf pleaſed to ſecond this general voice of 
nature, and to confirm her ſecret dictates 
by a poſitive command. Moſes, the meſ- 
ſenger of the moſt high God ; the great 
lawgiver of Iſrael; not only tells his people, 
that they were © to love the Lord their God 
„with all their hearts,” &c. &c. © to keep 
his commands and obſerve his judgments; 
: but, 
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but, ſays he, « thou ſhalt teach them dili- 
« gently unto thy children, and ſhalt talk 
« of them when thou fitteſt in thine houſe, 
and when thou walkeſt by the way, and 
« when thou lieft down, and when thou 
« riſeſt up.” This: command is plain, po- 
ſitive, full, and ſtrict. It does not ſay, 
that parents are obliged merely to declare 
to their children their duty,- but it enjoins 
them to teach it diligently, not once or twice, 
but frequently and often; and to omit no 
opportunity of watering their tender minds 
with the ſtreams of pious inſtruction. But 
how repugnant to this precept is the preſent 
mode of education, which © teaches them 
chiefly a mere conformity to this world. 
Any cuſtom, however it militates againſt the 
principles of common ſenſe, or the ſounder 
dictates of Revelation, if baptized by the 
name of politeneſs, like a gilded pill is ſwal- 
lowed with - avidity. Religion they view 
either as too vulgar for their refined taſte, 
or too formidable a bugbear to approach, 
forgetting that it tends to poliſh human 
nature more than the fineneſs of the cour- 
tier, the mongrel half-digeſted tenets of the 
traveller, or unintelligible etiquette: of that 
B g creature, 
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creature, whom language has not yet learned 
to deſcribe, the Man of Faſhion. Though 
man be born a religious creature, yet tis 

conſidered” only neceſſary to die one. The 
queſtion js not, whether he be a religious, 
but a well-bred man; as if a man could be 
_ fo without God in the world; as much 
religion as they want they may acquire 
in the evening of their years, they think, 
without application or loſs of time; ſo 
' that that which is by nature the diſtinc- 
tion of man, the comfort of intelligent 
beings, in' every ſtage of life, and our only 
ſupport in that great conflict betwixt mor- 
_ tality and the Prince of Terrors, is poſtponed 
to thoſe inſtitutions which mere human folly . 
has invented. No wonder then that in this 
age vice and infidelity make ſuch bold ad- 
vances; no wonder that men dare even 
glory in their ſhame, and openly profeſs 
themſelves enemies to the faith, by which 
alone they can be ſaved. This malady 
chiefly originates then from the want of a 
good and religious education; and till a 
reformation leads in the tender age of youth, 
we have little reaſon to expect ſincerity to 
God, or fidelity to man. As man is a com- 
5 | pound 
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pound of body and ſoul, the enquiry ought 
to be, which of the two is moſt valuable? 
The ſoul we believe to be immortal; to be 
part of God himſelf; and to return to him 
whoſe it is. The body, after a few days, 
we daily ſee laid down in the grave, to 
moulder into undiſtinguiſhed duſt. The 


ſoul animates and informs the body; but 


the body without the ſoul lies inactive like 
a lump of clay: The ſoul then is evidentlv 
the moſt eſtimable. Now in worldly affairs 
we generally appropriate and apportion our 
labour and attention to what we moſt prize: 
lt is not therefore ſufficient for parents to in- 
troduce children into being, provide for their 
well-being, and equip them for their pil- 
grimage through this world ; but they are 
likewiſe to furniſh them with a paſſport to 
the heavenly Jeruſalem ; and this they are 
to effet in the manner which God, by his 
bleſſed Son, has been pleaſed to. preſcribe. 
All parents then ſhould give their children 
an boly and timely Baptiſm. Our Saviour has 
ordained Baptiſm as an outward means of 
entering into covenant with God, whereby 
from a ſtate of wrath and damnation, due to 
us from original fin and natural corruption, 
„ we 
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wie are reinſtated into his favour. Dipping 

in, or pouring on of water, (for the Greek 

word favours both ſenſes) our Saviour, even 

after his reſurrection, and juſt before his 

' © aſcenſion, when he had finiſhed the work he 
was ſent to do, and therefore would not leave 

it incomplete, is pleaſed to ſanctify to the 
myſtical waſhing away of fin. The analogy, 

or rational proportion, runs thus : As out- 

ward waſhing cleanſes the body of filth, ſo 

the inward and ſpiritual, which is derived to 

us by this ordinance, ſhould purge our ſouls 
1 from all corruption of ſin. Hereby we are 
not only « waſhed, but ſancti fied, and dedi- 

cated to God; are made of the number of 
his children; and have a federal right to all 
the bleſſings of the New Covenant: Hence 
ariſes the neceſſity of Water Baptiſm. What 
God has been pleaſed evidently to appoint, 
it becomes not man to attempt to abrogate. 
God can enter into covenant with man upon 
what ſtipulations he ſhall think proper to 
ſpecify : He can confer his bleſſings upon 
what terms he is pleaſed to fix: As he can- 
not change, we muſt bend our practice to 

his precepts, and not expect that he ſhould 
conſult either our ſuperſtition or perverted 
| judgment. 
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judgment. With what face then can any 
man or ſet of men dare to offer up incenſe 
upon an altar of their on erection, in op- 
poſition to one of our Saviour's own poſitive 
_ eſtabliſhment. Any plea then of an extraor- 
dinary illumination, or ſupernatural afflatus, 
cannot ſuperſede the uſe or neceſſity of Water 
Baptiſm ; becauſe, though Cornelius and his 
friends had received the Holy Ghoſt, to-the 
greateſt degree poſſible, even of ſpeaking 
with tongues ;” yet St. Peter concluded it 
neceſlary to baptize them with water. And 
as this period ſtood after the day of Pente- 
coſt, when the promiſe of “ baptizing the 
« Apoſtles with the Holy Ghoſt and with 
« fire,” was fulfilled, we muſt conclude with 
St. John againſt all hereſies of this ſort, that 
« except a man be born of water, (as an 
initiation) * and of the ſpirit, (as a further- 
ance of a Chriſtian life) “he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 

As the covenant of grace and mercy can- 
not be too ſoon entered into, (any more than 
the remiſſion of fins and the favour of God 
can be too ſoon obtained), hence ariſes the 
neceſſity of Infant Baptiſm. God, as doing 
what he will with his own, can confer his 

| bleſſings 
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bleſſings upon whom, in what manner, and 


at what time he pleaſes. Under the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation he commanded every male child 
to be circumciſed on the eighth day; an age 


at which the infant was incapable of being 


ſubje& to the obligations of the covenant. 


By the ſame authority Baptiſm was inſtituted 


in the place of circumciſion ; and therefore 


in a larger and more conſtructional ſenſe, as 
durs is a covenant of grace and mercy, we 
may fairly preſume that our infants are 


equally capable of all the rights and benefits 


of the Chriſtian covenant, though exempt in 
that ſtate from the force of its obligations. 
Beſides, a covenant between God and man is 
not of that reciprocal nature as between man 
and man. In the latter caſe there is an equa- 


lity of parties, and therefore an equal claim: 


In the former the diſtance is ſo great, that 


it is our duty to obey, from natural more 
than federal motives; and ſo little claim have 
we upon God, that had not his mercy led 
his ſon our Saviour « to tread the wine- preſs 
« Of his Father's wrath,” we ſhould ſtill have 
remained objects of his extreme juſtice, with- 
out a ray, or even glimmering of hope. 
Wonderful has been the tutelar care which 

Providence 
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Providence has ever diſplayed over little chil- 
dren: Hence a very ſtrong but pious pre- 
ſumption may be encouraged, that this is 
one of the baptiſmal bleſſings. But yet if the 
_ conjecture be too bold, and not uniformly 
founded, there is every rational hope to pa- 
rents that God will be mindful of them, and 
on that account variouſly bleſs them. God 
exacts no more of his ſervants than they are 
able to perform; and therefore when chil- 
dren arrive to maturity, or an age in which 
they clearly diſtinguiſh the nature and rea- 
ſons of things, then and only then do the 
obligations grow out of the covenant, and in 
divine imputation fix themſelves upon thoſe 
adults without a ſecond Baptiſm : And the act 
of epiſcopal confirmation (being of apoſto- 
lical original) binds the whole covenant upon 
them -in that reſponſible capacity ; ſo that 
« inſtead of milk they are then fed with meat.” 
Children being freed from original fin in the 
laver of regeneration, and incapable of ac- 
tual fins, are the objects of God's mercy, and - 
no longer thoſe of his juſtice ; and though 
they are incompetent to the knowledge of 
faith, repentance, and obedience, the condi- 


tions of the mou Covenant, yet Jeſus Chriſt 
8 « ſuffered 
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«ſuffered little children to come unto him, 


«. took them up in his arms, laid his hands 


« upon them, (a form of adminiſtering ſome 


benediction) © and bleſſed them.” Let not 
Quakers and Anabaptiſts then miſtake the 
point, and think they ſeparate only from the 


eſtabliſhed Church; but let them remember 
that in reality they ſeparate from the church 


militant here on earth. 
As this notion of Baptiſm ought to prevent 


all floth and careleſſneſs of parents in the 
delay of their duty, ſo it ought to teach people 


that it is not a bare empty ceremony to be 


| idly performed, or lightly gazed upon. It 


is to be conſidered ſo eſſential, that without 
it nothing is right and regular. This being 
the great foundation on which the Church 
of Chriſt ought to be built, we ought to take 
care that every ſtone in this great building 
be laid ſo firm that the ſuperſtructure may 
be ever ſecure, not to be tottered by any 
ſtorm of infidelity, or ſhaken by any tem- 
peſtuous blaſt of ſchiſm. This being done, 
parents are not to reſt ſatisfied with this, and 
think it the whole of their duty ; for how 
juſtly ſhould we deſerve the character of 


folly, nay, the moſt nauſeous folly, if, after 3 
recom- ' 
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recommending ch dren to the bleſſ ing of 
God, we then leave them to fall into the 
power of the Devil ? If we free them from 
natural corruption, and expoſe them to all 
the debauchery of a wicked world ? If we 
enliſt them under the banner of Chriſt, and 
care not whether they ſtand or fall? We 
condemn ourſelves in making them children 
of God by Baptiſm, unleſs we ſtrive to make 
them alſo perfect men in Chriſt Jeſus. Their 
profeſſion will ſerve only the worſt of pur- 
poſes unleſs they grow in grace, and obtain 
. the end for which they were made Chriſtians. 
It will be no glory for them to ſet out boldly 
againſt their great adverſary, if they ſuffer 
him to gain repeated victories over them, 
lead them captives at his pleaſure, and bind 
them down in everlaſting chains of darkneſs 
and horror. If, therefore, we would wiſh 
them to fight the good fight of faith, we muſt 
cloath them in the whole armour of God. 
If we be at all deſirous they ſhould follow 
the ſteps of the great captain of their ſalva- 
tion and faint not, we muſt train them up in 

the way which they ſhould go. 
Ata time when any impreſſion may be 
made, no better can be received than that of 
religion. 
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religion. It behoves then all parents, or, if 
they neglect them, all ſponſors, to watch the 
earlieſt dawn of infant reaſon, and to ſeaſon 
the mind with the moſt timely notions of 
God and goodnels./. They are then to learn 
the knowledge of their Maker; that God 
made the world and all that therein is; that 
he is a being that has ever exiſted ; that upon 
him all things depend, all creatures live, 
move; and have their being; and that he is 
but one. From theſe principles they are 
to be taught that him they muſt worſhip, and 
him only ; that they are to pray to him every 


day for their daily bread, and all other ne- 


ceſſaries expedient for them; and as often as 
they pray they ought to return him thanks 
for all his bleſſings, and aſcribe all honour 
and glory to his holy name. They muſt learn 
likewiſe that God is a Being that is every 
where; that © He fills Heaven and Earth, is 
about our paths and about our beds, and 
« ſpies out all our ways; that we can go no 
where from his preſence, nor fly any whither 
from his ſpirit; that he is a Being that knows 
all things, fees all things, ſearches the hearts 
of all men, andunderſtandsall their thoughts; 
that he is infinitely holy, wiſe, powerful, juſt 
Fr (Ni SG and 
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and true; that whatever actions they perform 
he is privy to, whatever they think, he knows 
as well as themſelves; that he is ſo juſt that 
he will puniſh them, and ſo powerful that 
he can do it in an inſtant, In ſhort, from 
* theſe principles they muſt fear, love, and 
obey him cordially and from the ſoul, put 
their truſt in him, and ſerve him in holineſs 

and righteouſneſs all the days of their life. 
But further, they muſt be taught to believe 
in Jeſus Chriſt, his only begotten Son; that 
for the ſalvation of mankind, and to deliver 
them from hell and deſtruction, he came down 
from Heaven; that, as all mankind were 
under the power-of the devil by reaſon of 
that corruption entailed by the fall of man, 
he took our nature upon him, was crucified, 
died, and roſe again, that he might deſtroy 
that power of ſin and death, that all true 
_ Chriſtians might have grace here, and glory 
hereafter. And that this end might be at- 
tained by all, he has made a new covenant 
with mankind, which they have entered into 
by Baptiſm, and in which they have promiſed 
to obſerve thoſe laws which he has ſet before 
them ; that he will judge all men at the laſt 
day according to that covenant, reward the 
obſervers, and-puniſh the tranſgreſſors of it. 

Moreover, 


4 

Moreover, they muſt be taught to believe, 
that when our Saviour aſcended into Heaven, 
he ſent the Holy Ghoſt, another divine per- 
ſon, continually to guide his church, and 
ſanctify it by his inſpiration; that this divine 
perſon dwelleth in every one, and that their 
bodies in ſcripture are called his temples; 
that he helpeth their infirmities, and inter- 
cedes for them before the throne of God with 
groanings that cannot be uttered; that they 
muſt not pollute themſelves with ſin, but fol- 
low the dictates of conſcience, aided by the 
ready impulſe of the Holy Spirit; that, if 
they continue in ſin, all their prayers are an 
abomination to the Lord; that the Holy Ghoſt 
will withdraw himſelf, and leave them to the 
tendency of their corrupt natures; that then 
they can do no good thing which will make 
them happy when they die, but will be ba- 
niſned from the preſence of God and the joys 
of Heaven, becauſe they forfeited the Com- 
munion of the Spirit, and would not ſuffer 
it to rule their hearts and ſanctify their af- 
fections. Theſe inſtructions are the only 
foundations of a Chriſtian life. As the belief 

of a God is the ſource of natural, ſo the belief 
of the Trinity is the baſis of the Chriſtian 
religion. 
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religion. Without this our duty to durſelves 
and neighbours muſt be deſective. The want 
of this occaſions great hypocriſy in the church: 
To this is owing the langour of devotion; 


and from this proceeds all that inconſtancy, 


which is too viſible in our principles and 


practice. 


Not only parents are required to be zealous 


and diligent in this great duty, but tutors; 


guardians, maſters, and governors, as the 
ſübſtitutes of natural parents, are from their 
very office obliged to aſſiſt in this important 
charge. They take upon them the duty which 


parents have reſigned to their care; and the 


eivil power gives them all neceſſary autho- 
rity to the diſcharge of it. The chief aim 
ol all learning is to promote the happineſs 
of thoſe who are concerned in it; and there- 
fore mere human literature, or the knowledge 


| of ſcience and languages, is not all they are 
to impart; but to inſtruct them in the fear 


of the Lord, that ſo they may make their 
pupils and ſcholars ſerviceable and ornamen- 
tal both to Church and State; good then as 


well as great, happy as well as illuſtrious. 
All maſters of families likewiſe, as deriving 


all their ſuperiority from God, ſhould never 
Vol. I. C ſuffer 
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ſuffer their own fervices to interfere with or 


diſturb, or any ways be preferred before the 
ſervice of God. When God and Mammon 
call at the ſame time for attendance, never 
let Mammon be ſerved firſt; and whatever 
things are needful, let them always remem- 
ber, that « one thing” above all others © is 
« needful” to us all. Can either maſters or 
ſervants preſume to expect a bleſſing, when 
they care not to aſk one at God's hands! 
But let us take a Garvey of the duty of ſpi- 


ritual parents, the Miniſters of God's word. 
They very properly bear that name, becauſe 
they are to contribute, by the doctrine they 


preach, and ſacraments they adminiſter, to 


the new birth and ſpiritual life of all the 


nn. They are to 
« feed the flock of Chriſt,” give to each 
part their „ and to 


watch for them as they that muſt give an 


* account.” Nothing ſhould warp them 
from the line of their duty, neither threats, 
promiſes, partiality, nor prejudice. They 
are appointed to inſtruct ignorant and 
obſtinate old age, as well as train up raw 
and inexperienced youth. It is their duty to 
rebuke with all boldneſs, to exhort with all 

| | authority, 
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authority, to perſuade with all meekneſs: to 


have compaſſion on the weak, to convince 
gainſayers, and with all Chriſtian charity to 


do the work of an Evangeliſt. To promote 


ſo great a deſign, parents. ſhould early ac- 
cuſtom their children to the practice of atten- 
ding Divine Service, that years may confirm 
ſo good an habit, and that they may not only 
profeſs their belief, but know what they 
believe. True knowledge, when it may be 
acquired, is as much requiſite to form a true 
Chriſtian, as a ſincere practice. They are 
both the joint nerves of our holy Religion, 
without which Chriſtianity is imperfect; if 


we take away one we certainly impair both. 


Ignorance of head, in a country where per- 
ſons, times, and places, are ſet apart for 
publick worſhip and inſtruction, is only a 
flimſy plea, dictated by a depraved, at beſt 
a negligent heart. The great Lord of the 
Chriſtian Houſehold will not be ſatisfied with 
the unimproved and lazy talent: He has 
given us all a ſufficiency of grace; tis our 
care that we receive it not in vain. May 
both paſtor and people © return him his own 
« with uſury !” Amen. 
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SERMON II. 


1 


PROVERBS, CHAP. XX11. VER. 6. 


Train up a Child in the Way be ſhould go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 


S we are born ſocial creatures, the mo- 
1 naſtick life can never anſwer the end 
of our being. It is not ſufficient -that we 
worſhip God, though we do it with all our 
heart and all our foul ; he further requires, 
that we ſhould render ourſelyes inſtrumental 
to the happineſs and welfare of that ſociety 
in which we are placed. As we are in a ſtate 
of probation, which preſuppoſes the exer- 
ciſe of yarious kinds of virtue, it is neceſſary 
we ſhould apprave ourſelves in things that 
are moſt excellent, in things wherein the be- 
nefit of others is maſt promoted, in things in 
which that virtue is moſt diſplayed, which the 
Apoſtle deſcribes as ſuperior either to Faith 
| WA OP 
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or Hope. Theſe duties are ſo cloſely linked 
together, that the one cannot ſubſiſt without 


the other : By performing our duty towards 
our neighbour, we beſt evidence our duty 
towards God ; by loving our brother,we more 
effectually convince the world, and ourſelves 


alſo, that we love God. For he who loveth 


« not his brother, whom he hath ſeen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not ſeen?” 
As theſe duties are ſo highly incumbent 


upon ourſelves, it becomes indiſpenſable with 


parents to inculcate them to youth : They 
ſhould firſt be taught who their neighbour 


is, and next the duty they owe to him. The 
word neighbour, in its firſt common accep- 


tation, carries with it the idea only of vici- 
nity ; but our Saviour, in the parable of the 
kind Samaritan, and the whole New Teſta- 
ment, acquaints us, that not only thoſe of 
the ſame tribe, city, or nation, deſerve that 
name, but all mankind. How much an ex- 
panded liberality of ſentiment tends to enrich, 


adorn, and enlarge every other virtue; in- 


deed, how much all moral excellence receives 


its birth and nouriſhment from ſuch an hea- 


venly impulſe, wants no other proof than | 
that melancholy one which exhibits itſelf in 
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the bitter feuds, keen animoſities, and ſharp 
reſentments, which are too much indulged 
amongſt us. Viewing the ſtudied malignity 
which obtains in the world, one would be 
led to imagine, that inſtead of worſhipping 
a God of Love, we ſerved only the Devil, 
the proper father of ſuch helliſh ideas. 

We are all deſcended from two common 


parents: We have all one common Father in 


Heaven; are all his ſons, and therefore bre; 
thren : We have all one common Redeemer, 
and we are all his friends, if we do what he 
commands us, and imitate that great example 
of love which equally extends to all: There 
is one heavenly city deſigned for us all, and 
therefore we are truly neighbours one of 
another. This ſhould be ſtrongly impreſſed 
on the minds of children, that inſtead of that 
haughtineſs, arrogance, affectation, inſolence, 
and ſuperciliouſneſs, which too evidently 
mark the complexion of the preſent riſing 


generation, and which are ſo induftriouſly 
and ſhamefully inculcated to them, univerſal 


benevolence and charity, courteſy, mildneſs, 


and affability, might appear as the fair bloſ- 
ſoms of a well cultivated heart. Though there 

are particular perſons to whom, by reaſon of 
| C4 different 
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different degrees 5 conſanguinity, affinity, 
friendſhip, and diſtance; different degrees of 
love, honour, and obedience, aught to be paid; 
yet all mankind, without any exception, have 
ſuch a title to our charity as is conſiſtent with 
ſuch degrees. d eee e 
principle; then a ſuitable reſpect 
to any diſtant relation, whether natural, civil, 
or ſpiritual ;. and to all the reſt of mankind 
they muſi-be taught this golden evangelical 
rule of © doing as they would be done by.” 
Jo obey the King; to efteem their friends, and 
be merciful to their enemies; to be ſubmiſſive 
to ſuperiors, free to equals, and condeſcenſive 
to jnferiors ; to help the needy, to comfort the 
afflicted, and to pray for all ſorts and condi- 
tions of men; to rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep, are 
leſſons which they ſhould bend about their 
necks, and write upon the tablet of their hearts. 
Though ſenſibility in ſome caſes may prove 
an-enemy to human happineſs, yet, if it be 
not ſuffered to degenerate intq effeminacy, it 
often acts as a curb upon depravity, a barrier 
to virtue, and the ſpring of the ſofteſt and 
moſt delicate manners. . Whatever therefore 
is . and berbarous any thing that hag 
| the 
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appearance of cruelty, even towards the mi- 
nuteſt part of animal life, ſhould be removed 
from their ſight, and diſcouraged in them. 
What ought to be removed from their eyes 
muſt like wiſe be forbidden their ears, leſt that 
which Nature firſt teaches them to abhor, 
become familiar and-pleaſant. 

But fince the two firſt duties of religion 
can never_ be properly, if at all performed, 
without the collateral aid of private virtues, 
hence it is neceſſary that children ſhould al- 
ways feel a nice ſenſe of modeſty, or fear of 
diſgrace. Impudence is not only a diſagree- 

able quality, but a vicious temper ; becauſe, 
as it ſhakes off the reſtraint of grace, ſo tis 
an inlet to, and encourager of all kinds of vice 
and debauchery. When children have once 
thrown afide the check of modeſty, and har- 
dened their temper, what will they be afraid 
to attempt? How little will they regard heap- 
ing one vice upon another, or defending one 
fault by the commiſſion of another? What 
paſſion "ill they not humour? What deſire 
will they not gratify ? What pleaſure of ap- 
petite will they not indulge, if they know they 
have the aſſurance to carry it off? It is necel+ 
ary; therefore to encourage in children the 
paſſions 
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paſſions of Fear and Shame, but to take eſpe. 


cial care that they be not placed upon wrong 
objects, or  thew thandelyes at oe 
ſeaſons. 

As a alter virtue, Temperance ſhould be 
much recommended. How many and great 
evils exceſſive uſe of meat and drink has 
brought upon men, is, alas! too evident from 
daily experience. It has ſlain many more 


chan either the ſword or peſtilence: It has 
no leſs remarkable influence on the mind 


than the body: It corrupts and effaces the 
noble and bright qualities of the one, as well 
as ſows the fatal feeds of diſtemper in the 
other. Would parents then make their olive 
branches luxuriant, they muſt guard them 


| againſt an evil that nips the ſhoot and blaſts 
the bloflom ; that comes maſked with deceit 


and pregnant with deſtruction. If they would 


add to the length of their days, and the num- 


ber of their years, they muſt cut off all ſuch 
means as will certainly tend to cut them off. 
But under our idea of Temperance falls that 
of Chaſtity. To cultivate this virtue they 
ſhould not only hinder all groſs acts of the 
contrary, and take away all opportunities of 
committing them, but ſhould highly diſcou- 
| rage 


„ 

rage every laſcivious action, all thoſe ſpeeches 
and geſtures which feed a defiled mind. The 
great reaſon is obvious; becauſe incontinency 
ſeems to be the moſt natural infirmity that 
cleaves to mankind, and is attended with ſo 
many unforeſeen miſchiefs ; moſt fatal and 
ſhameful events; the loſs of reputation and 
honour ; a load of diſgrace and infamy ; and 
what gives a ſad accent to all, the anger of 
God, whoſe holineſs and purity cannot be- 
hold ſuch iniquity and impurity, or ſuffer 
them to go unpuniſhed. Thoſe things, which 
the world may call trifles, are oftentimes the 
remote cauſes of the moſt deplorable effects, 
and therefore muſt be ſhunned with the ten- 
dereſt ſuſpicion ; becauſe they difarm the 
mind of that ſeverity which keeps it in a poſ- 
ture of defence, and ſo more eaſily open a 
way for the ſurreptitious attacks of artifice 
and the fouleſt deſign. 

But becauſe thoſe who are engaged in a 
looſe and idle life, are moſt liable to impreſ- 
ſions of this ſort, parents ſhould train up 
their children to diligence. If they would 
wilh them to excel in any thing that is lau- 
dable, and be eminently great and good, they 
| ſhould ſtrike out ſome honeſt employment for 
them. 
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them. He that comes into the world with 
the moſt ſanguine endeavours after happineſs 

will be oppoſed: by many difficulties, which 
the wiſe and good Providence of God, for 
many gracious purpaſes, throws in our way: 
Thouſands of incidents, innumerable croſſes, 
various unlucky events, frequently demand 
all our philoſophy to render them even tole- 
rable. How much then to be reprobated is 
the careleſſneſs of ſome parents, who indulge 
their children in lazineſs and idleneſs; nay, 
prompt them to vicious meaſures, and fo 
_ cauſe them to fall a prey to every ſtroke of 
adverſity which wounds mankind in every 
ſage of life. Thoſe who have been fojourners 
in this vale of tears can teſtify how many and 
weariſome ſcenes of life they have encoun- 
tered ; how difficult it is far ſome to procure 
a comfortable ſubſiſtence : and for how'many 
more to purchaſe any tolerable eaſe or ſatis- 
faction. Many, who are bleſſed with eſtates | 
already acquired for them, unleſs they wiſely 
betake themſelves to ſome honourable em- 
ployment, lead very frequently idle and in- 
ſignificant lives. They continually offer the 
Devil an opportunity of tempting them into 
his ſervice, or elſe they drown themſelves in 
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abyſs of ſenſuality and debauchery of life. | 
Some uſeful, at leaſt ſome innocent employ> 


ment, will drive off the approaches of ſin 
and Satan, and prevent that ruin and deſtruc- 


tion which muſt follow an idle life. 
As almoſt all men are born with all paſ- 
ſions to a certain degree, but almoſt every 
perſon has one prevailing one, to which the 
others are ſubordinate, and which St. Paul 
calls the ſin which does ſo eaſily beſet us,” 
it is incumbent upon all parents to ſearch in 
every child for that ruling paſſion ; to pry 
into the receſſes of his heart, and obſerve the 
different workings of the ſame paſſion in the 
breaſts of different children. Deſire, Fear, 


and Anger, are chiefly predominant; betray 


men into grievous fins and deplorable cala- 
mities, and deſtroy the harmony of the world. 
By theſe many perſons of otherwiſe good and 
Chriſtian lives are drawn into wicked and 
deteſtable actions. But they are neceſſary 
incentives ; they are the ſprings of the ſoul, 


by which ſhe acts upon good as well as bad 
objects. For infinite wiſdom has certainly 
done nothing without ſome excellent end and 


Pye. and therefore all thoſe paſſions 
which 
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ich he has given us, muſt, if duly regu- 


lated, tend to the ornament, perfection, and 
happineſs of our nature. As no certain rules 


can be laid down that will ſuit every caſe, 


therefore we may venture to affirm, that as 

the Divine Being ought to be the object of 
the whole ſoul, ſo his glorious atiributes ought 
to be thoſe of its different paſſions. His 
goodneſs ſhould, in an eſpecial manner, be 
the object of our love; his mercy that of our 
hope ; his providence that of our confidence ;' 
his juſtice ought to exerciſe our fear ; his 
anger againſt ſin our averſion to it; and his 
holy will ought to regulate our deſire. Thus 


God is the moſt proper object of all our paſ- 


ſions: For “ we have none in Heaven but 
« him, and there is none on earth that we 


_ « ought to fear, love, and deſire, in compari- 


« ſon of him: All ſublunary beings muſt 
ſhare our affections in a ſecondary degree. 
Thus ſhould the paſſions of children be di- 


| rected and managed; their inordinency being 


pruned away, they may prove moſt excellent 
inſtruments of virtue and goodneſs: And 
thoſe who otherwiſe might probably have 
been the moſt ſhameful blemiſhes, will be- 
come illuſtrious ornaments to human nature. 

As. 
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As fob reproof and correction, great cir= 
cumſpection is neceſſary to inveſtigate the 
faults of children ; much greater prudence 
in adapting puniſhments to their different 
tempers and nature of the crime. To the 
want of a rational attention to this point 
is owing ſo much hardneſs of heart, ſo many 
daring impieties, ſo many ſhameful and la- 
mentable events which ſtain mankind. Hence 
vice and immorality erect their eagle ſtan- 
dard, and with more than Roman fury demo- 
liſh the temples of virtue: Hence is the name 
of the great God taken in vain, his holy 
Sabbath and ſanctuaries profaned : Hence the 
moſt flagrant depredations, deformed by the 
murderous hand, are committed without re- 
morſe : And hence the moſt baſe and horrid 
acts of aſſaſſination and adultery gain ground, 
coloured over with the ſpecious names of 


Gallantry and Honour. Did but parents 


early correct their children, when vice ad- 
vances but ſlow, and iniquity bluſhes to ſhew 
its head ; did they but ſeriouſly nip fin in the 
bud, before it flouriſhed ſo much, and ſpread 
itſelf ſo far and wide; did they but lay aſide 
that fooliſh and corrupt fondneſs for their 
children, they would probably prevent floods 


of 
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of tears and lamentations, when the heavy 
arm of public juftice was ſtretched out againſt 
But the very beſt advice, the moſt perſua- 
ſive eloquence, the moſt affectionate addreſſes 
and exhortations, when example ſpeaks a 
different language, muſt prove abortive, muſt 
fail of ſucceſs. Whenever therefore, ye pa- 
rents, ye ſwear, or lie, or are paſſionate, or 
come drunk into your family, refle& how it 
leſſens the authority of your commands, and 
'weakens all the obedience you expect. 
Thou, therefore, that teacheſt thy children 
to tell truth, doſt thou tell an untruth ? Thou 
that teacheſt them not to ſwear, doſt thou 
profane the name of God by cuſtomary oaths 
and curfes? Thou that commandeſt them to 
keep the Sabbath-day, doſt thou make it a 
day of trade and merchandize, of riot and 
ſotting at the alehouſe? In vain are the paths 
of life ſhewn to them, if they be thus drawn 
into the ways of death and deſtruction; if 
example deſtroy that end which inſtruction 
aims at. Our minds naturally lapſe from 
precept, and look up only to the living in- 
fluence of example: It's impulſe grows up- 
with us, and probably fixes our character. 

Every 
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Every thing that is young and inexperienced 
is forward to imitate thoſe among whom it 
is moſt converſant. The brutes imitate thoſe 
- whence they ſpring, and launch out into the 
ſame way of action and living. Now chil- 
| dren themſelves at an early period have little 
more knowledge than brutes ; not a ſuffi- 
ciency at moſt to guard againſt the early pre- 
judices of education and power of example. 
That knowledge which diſcriminates good 
and evil, and which is called Judgment, creeps 
ſlowly on after long and diligent obſervation, 
inſtruction, and experience ; whereas their 
ſimple apprehenſion is ſtruck by thoſe about 
them. Hourly occurrences teach us how ſlily 
and almoſt inſenſibly example works into 
habit itſelf. That is the age then for ſowing 
thoſe ſeeds of learning and goodneſs, which 
being duly cultivated and nouriſhed by ex- 
ample, will probably produce a plentiful 
harveſt of- wiſdom and virtue. A man may 
be bred up a great ſcholar, .and prove a very 
bad man: He may abound in all the learning 
and ingenuity of the philoſopher or wit, and 
yet much more abound in vices and follies of 
every ſhape: And why ? Becauſe his beſt in- 4 
ſtructions have been choaked or over- run by 

as. I D the 
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polfanous weeds of bad examples either at 

home or at publick ſchools. Suitable cor- 
rection may at firſt ſtartle him, and whilſt 
under the rod or fear of puniſhment, he may 
be reduced within ſome bounds ; but take 
away the ſeverity, and the turn of mind will 
be fixed upon livitg objects. If inſtruction 
do not grow up with goodneſs, it is worſe to 
be learned and bad than good and unlearned; 
much better to go to Heaven without much 
learning, than to be the moſt diſtinguiſhed, 
though learned ſinner in Hell. If parents 
then wiſh their children to be good, they 
muſt be good themſelves ; not go before them 
in any evil thing, but always propoſe ſome- 
thing worthy their imitation. But I muſt not 
forget to urge upon your attention your ear- 
neſt and conſtant prayers to God for them : 
That he would be pleaſed to give them his 
grace, to inſtruct them in all the neceſſary 
knowledge of their duty, to order their 
' goings in his way, to increaſe thoſe gifts he 
has been pleaſed to confer upon them, and 
to proſper all their honeſt and ſincere endea- 
vours for his glory and their own happineſs. 
Such an humble and devout addreſs to the 

Fountain of all Goodneſs cannot fail to de- 
| rive 
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rive a bleſſing upon all they wiſh and al they 
do. Be often then upon your knees for your 
children ; aſk and ye ſhall obtain ; ſeek and 
ye ſhall find grace to help in time of need; 
knock and the doors of Heaven ſhall be open 
to your prayers, and pour down all thoſe 
bleſſings which are neceſſary and expedient 
for them in this their dreary, deſolate, and 
hazardous pilgrimage. 

Soldiers thus trained up will fight the 
battles of the Lord of Hoſts with ſucceſs ; 
being © ſtrong in the Lord, and in the power 
« of his might, the enemy ſhall not be able 
« to do them violence, the Son of Wicked- 
% neſs ſhall not hurt them.” They will adorn 
thoſe ſtations of life in which God has placed 
them, and be always uſeful in their genera- 
tion. Every private virtue will ſo flouriſh 
as to ſtrengthen the ſprings of public good : 
And thoſe flagrant violations of charity, which 
engender broils both in Church and State, 
will be ſoftened into unity and concord. 
Happy is that nation through whoſe ?-l the 

ſeeds of early inſtruction are diſſeminated ; 
and praiſe-worthy are thoſe parents that pre- 
pare their children as ſo many public bleſ- 
ſings to mankind. 
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But parents themſelves will reap the fruit 
ol all their vigilance by the moſt joyous com- 
fort in their own breaſts: To be loaded how- 
ever with no ſelf-reproach, no guilt of neg- 
let, muſt make their © hoary head a real 
« crown of glory,” becauſe-* found in the 
way of righteouſneſs :” And when they lie 
upon their death-bed, how will their pain and 
ſickneſs be ſoothed, how greatly will the 
terrors of death be taken off, how much more 
ſedately will they reſign themſelves to the 
Lord, when they 'and their houſe have 
_ conſtantly ſerved him? What an aſſuring 
hope that he will give a bleſſing to their ſur- 
viving children ; will, while they live, guide 
them with his grace and council, and aſter a 
well ſpent life, receive them into glory. But 
in the reverſe, let parents conſider how they 
will anſwer for their neglect at the laſt tre- 
mendous day of accounts before the juſt and 
righteous Judge of all the Earth. How will 
it make their ears tingle, and their hearts 
tremble, when he ſhall ariſe in terrible Ma- 
jeſty to judgment, and thus ſolemnly addreſs 
them: * Behold before your eyes the children 
1 have given you: I commanded you to 
* teach them, to reſtrain their rambling im- 


cc pulſe, 
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« pulſe, but you have caſt my commands be- 
« hind you: Why did you not inſtru them 
at home, and bring them into my courts, 


to render me my due honour, to celebrate 


« my attributes with praiſe, and attend at 
my table? But you have not only neg- 
« lected to give them proper inſtruction, and 
« lop off the wild ſhoots of their vicious ſal- 
« lies, but have yourſelves exhibited the worſt 
« of examples: As they have followed it, 
« Lo! now they ſhall follow you to Hell, 
« ſince you would not lead them the way to 
« Heaven: They ſhall accompany the Devils, 
«* whom they have ſerved, in everlaſting dark- 
« neſs, ſince you would not ſuffer me to be 
« their Maſter, or make them Saints in Light. 
« Since you have abuſed thoſe powers I veſ- 
« ted you with, they ſhall be an addition to 
« your own torments. How could you be 
« thus deaf to all the calls of natural affec- 
« tion ? How could you ſtop your ears againſt , 
« the voice of Reaſon, and act worſe than 
the brutes whom I have created inferior to 
« you? But further, how dare you diſobey 
.< thoſe commands you have read in my holy 
word, and which have been ſo often preſſed 
upon you by the Miniſters of my Goſpel? 

Dy « How 
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How could you thus hate your own fleſh, 
4 and even your own ſouls? How much bet- 
iter had it been for them, and yourſelves too, 
« had neither of you ever been born?” How 
.will your children challenge and reproach 
you in that great and terrible day of the Lord? 
Imagine the anguiſh that will, that muſt tor- 
ture you, when their judgment is paſling 
upon them; to hear their piercing ſhrieks, 
their bitter cries, their doleful howlings, and 
the terrible execrations they will then utter 
againſt you; * Curſed be the man that begat 
% me, the womb that bare me, and the gu 
“which I have ſucked.” 

Thus ſhall it be: This is the ſhocking ac- 
count that muſt be paſſed. Be wile in time, 
and no longer neglect ſo neceſlary a duty: 
Make your children therefore © remember 
their Creator in the days of their youth,” 
and whatever elſe you teach them, be ſure to 
teach them the fear of the Lord. Are plen- 
tiful eſtates deſigned for them? Let them be 


bets taught by: the principles. of true religiop 9 


good and pious uſe of them. Do you hoard. 
up the periſhing riches of this world for them? 
Above all things lay up for them the never- 
failing treaſures of Heaven ? Do you ſolicit 

| jor 
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for them the favour of great men? Rather 
ſtrive to engage the favour of the Moſt High, 
and the protection of the King of Kings. 
Would you have them great, firſt make them 
good; for religion only can make them truly 
fo. But ſuppoſe the ſcene changed, and they 
be poor, they may become “rich in good 
« works:” If they be obſcure, virtue will 
make them ſhining lights: If they be forced 
to beg their bread, the bread. of life may be 
diſtributed to them : Muſt they wander naked 
and forlorn ? Let them he cloathed with piety 
and goodneſs, and theſe will ſecure to them 
the protection of an all-wiſe and good Provi- 
dence : Muſt they ſubmit to ſlavery ? They 
may be taught how they may be truly free: 
Are they, like Lazarus, to lie famiſhed and 
full of ſores at the ſtern rich man's gates? 
Let them be ſound in the faith, let them be 
filled with righteouſneſs ; then a ſufficient and 
happy proviſion will be made for them ; they 
will then be carried by their. kind guardian 
angels into Abraham's boſom : So that having 
received their evil things in this life, a few 
dark days being paſt and gone, they may en- 
Joy everlaſting ſun-ſhine and tranquillity in 
that which is to come. 
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ISAIAH, CHAP. LVII. VER. 15. 


For thus ſaith the bigh and lofty One that inha- 
| biteth Eternity, whoſe name is Holy ; I dwell n 
in the high and holy place with bim alſo that 
is of a contrite and humble ſpirit, to revive 
the ſpirit of the humble, and to revive the 
beart of the contrite ones. | 


* majeſtic manner in which this paſ- 
ſage i is uſhered in, ſhould, one would 
imagine, check the impetuous career of folly, 
and make it ſtop to think. To reflect only 
one moment, in our inadequate and finite 
manner, upon the attributes of the Deity 
here diſplayed, and by himſelf declared to 
belong to him, ſhould teach us, nay con- 
ſtrain us, * to ſtand in awe, and to fin not.” 
Who can revolve in his mind the words 
High, Lofty, Eternity, Holy, and combine 
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them in one ſubject, without ſhrinking back 
into his little ſelf, and hiding his obſcurity in 
the loweſt abaſement? He high and lofty, 
whom no being can approach, whoſe eſſence 
no created underſtanding can ever explore, 

and whom even Kings and Princes muſt 

« worſhip.” We, on the contrary, mere 
duſt and aſhes, taken from the ground, ſo 
inſignificant as to be created by a mere word, 
and in the eye of Parent Omnipotence as 
“0 Graſshoppers” upon the face of nature. 
He “who inhabiteth eternity, that puzzles 
the mind of man, and bids the whole earth 
keep ſilence before him; we, poor, helpleſs, 
infirm creatures, ever expoſed to the deſtruc- 
tive power of every element, (kindly deſigned 
indeed to nouriſh as well as deſtroy) and like 
myriads of the ſunny tribe, the beings only 
of a ſummer's day. He, © whoſe name is 
Holy,“ whom no impurity can approach, 
whom the moſt perfect angel can never look 
upon, and before whom the pure brightneſs 
of the Sun is aſhamed to put forth its rays ; 
we, on the contrary, by nature impure, by 
fin polluted, by diſobedience loathſome, prone 
to evil, and often, too often averſe to good. 


/ 
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There is no one characteriſtic ſo familiar 
to the Prophets in their deſcription of the 
Deity than the height of his dwelling: Not 
that God, properly ſpeaking, can be ſaid to 
be confined to any particular ſituation; for 
being a ſpirit, he has no corporeal parts, and 
being an infinite ſpirit, knows no bounds; 
but the expreſſion ſeems to accommodate it- 
ſelf to our ſentiments and conduct. In com- 
mon life, when we wiſh to confer upon a 
perſon any particular eminence, or to give 
greater ſanction to authority, we generally 
place it upon a throne, or ſome place elevated 
above thoſe over whom it is intended to pre- 
ſide: To fall in then with our mode of think- 
ing, and to render language congenial to our 
own practice, the holy penman puts this in 
the mouth of God, I dwell in the high and 
« holy place ;” high to ſhew the immenſe 
diſtance between him and us, and holy to teach 
us that if ever we wiſh to inhabit the ſame 
place, we muſt obſerve this precept, Be ye 
„holy, for I am holy; to teach us fur- 
ther, that no unclean, no unholy thing can 
enter there, and that upon our own convic- 
tion we condemn ourſelves for not paying 


that reſpect to his excellent heavenly Majeſty 
| which 


which we every day acknowledge due to poor | 
earthly authority. 
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From this comparative view, how eaſily 


are we led to poſſeſs our minds with thoſe 


virtues which naturally prepare us for our 
communion - with him? If we ſeriouſly con- 
ſider God's exalted nature, we muſt be bumble; 
and if we turn our eyes in upon our ſouls, 
and there view the ſins, miſcarriages, and 


offences, by which we every hour provoke 


that great God, we cannot but be contrite. 
And what an high honour does God confer 


upon thoſe qualifications which even common 


ſenſe and reaſon inſpire, when he declares in 
the text, that he will «© dwell with them that 


4 are of an humble and contrite ſpirit.” Since 


humility then be fo effential to ſo high an 
honour, to ſo great an happineſs, how much 
is it to be lamented that the human breaſt 


affords it ſo little entertainment? What pity - 
fo much pride, ſelf-ſufficiency, and falſe im- 


portance ſhould make us forget the God that 


made us; ſhould {well us into the imaginary 


fize of Gods upon earth, and ſo challenge to 
the creature that worſhip which alone is due 


to the Creator! The motives to humility are 


ſo her, that to urge them upon the 
| attention 
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attention of my reader would be an inſult to 
his common ſenſe and underſtanding: No 
man wants to be taught ſo much as to be put 
in mind of this duty: Every one muſt know 
that tis his duty to be ſo, but the misfortune 
is, the leaven of vanity blows up our imagi- 

nations; we are ſeized with an over-weaning 
conceit of ourſelves; and like the Devil in 
his revolt, we aſpire toa condition, to a ſphere 
which God and Nature never intended for us. 
As there are many in the world who have 
their unguarded moments, and contrary to 
their conviction, contrary to their wiſhes, 
yield to the attacks of pride, ſo there are 
are many more, I fear, who lay their boſoms 
open to it, nouriſh the horrid monſter, and, 
upon any little check of conſcience, throw all 
the blame upon the nature of their conſtitu- 
tion, as if God made men proud, and then 
puniſhed them for being ſo. It is common 
to hear it obſerved, © Such a man is ſo and 
* ſo, but, poor man ! he cannot help it, tis 
« conſtitutional.” But this is ſuch a groſs 
deluſion, ſuch a ſtudied fallacy, as tend only 
to render us careleſs and ſecure in our vices, 
and never to ſet one foot forward towards 
_ repentance and amendment of life. When 
men 
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men have once quieted their conſciences, and 


| fortified their minds with ſuch ſentiments as 


theſe; when they can once prevail upon 
themſelves to think that their favourite vice 
(whatever it be) reſults from their conſtitu- 
tion, they immediately decline all oppoſition 
to it; they conclude it in vain to attempt to 


reform what in their opinion cannot be al- 


tered; and at laſt expire (perhaps on the 
fatal tree) with this horrid predeſtinarian 
| notion, that God bad decreed it. How care- 
ful therefore ought mankind to be, how they 
encourage a plea which has ſo obdurate a 
tendency, and by which they ſo impiouſly 
blaſpheme God, inſtead of reproving and 
amending themſelves. | 

It may appear a ſtrange propoſition, amoun- 
ting almoſt to a paradox, that pride and hu- 
mility, though repugnant to each other, are 


ſometimes found very near relations. It is 


not, I hope, uncharitable, or a diſcourage- 
ment to humility, to ſay, that there is fre- 
quently a great deal of pride wrapped up in 
the cloathing of humility: But give me leave 
to obſerve, that ſuch humility as is exerciſed 
only to attract the eye of men, does not how- 
ever eſcape the eye of God, who will puniſh 
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all ſuch hypocriſy as a bane to real virtue. 
Whoever looks narrowly into men and man- 
ners will often be grieved at the occurrence 
of ſuch inſtances, and will, in my opinion, 
prefer rank pride to ſuch proud humility. 
For whatever is ſpurious in morality always 
inflits a wound on real goodneſs ; and for a 
man to pretend to be humble when he is really 
not ſo, conveys to mankind ſome little right 
of ſuſpecting thole who may be free from 
ſuch a duplicit principle: But ſince the heart 
is acknowledged to lie beyond the reach of 
human enquiry, we ſhould always ſuſpend 
our judgment in ſuch caſes, leſt the innocent 
ſuffer with the guilty. 

Was pride, like any external habit, to be 
put off at our exit, and left behind us; did 
pride affect the body only as a troubleſome 
appendage, and not touch the ſoul as its 
greateſt enemy, the inſolence it too often ge- 
nerates might be conſidered as one of thoſe 
little trifling impertinencies which we meet 
with in our journey through life: But here 
is the misfortune, it puffs up human nature 
ſo much beyond our real condition, that we 
will not think, at leaſt forget, that we need 


pardon and ** That all- ſufficiency, 
which 
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which we ſo vainly aſcribe to ourſelves, ſu- 
perſedes all ſenſe of our ſpiritual neceſſities, 
and © ſtrengthens us in our wickedneſs.” Un- 
der ſuch a predicament no wonder if we ſay ' 
in the fullneſs of our heart, what is God that 
« we ſhould ſeek him, or the Almighty that 
ee ſhould ſerve him?” 
While the proud ſpirit of rebellious men 
can baſk in the ſunſhine of proſperity, he 
never once dreams that the rod of God may 
ſoon paſs upon him: God ſhall ſuddenly 
ſhoot at him with a ſwift arrow; a tempeſt 
ſhall ariſe from a quarter he little ſuſpected, 
nay from a cloud. « the bigneſs of a man's 
hand,” and burſt deſtructive over his guilty 
head. Then the voice of conſcience, hitherto 
unhappily ſilenced, ſhall ring peals of vindic- 


tive thunder in his ears: And then, not til! 


then perhaps, the poor fool ſculks for ſhelter 
under the wings of that Providence, which 
before he ſcarce deigned to acknowledge, or 
perhaps flatly denied. In ſhort, he treats 
his God as he would his menial ſervant, he 
never calls upon him but when he really wants 
him. Now would not the proud miſcreant 
himſelf reſent ſuch behaviour from any of his 


own dependants, who _ trifled with and 
abuſed 
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abuſed his power and goodneſs? Moſt pro- 
bably he would : But our Heavenly Father 
ig God and not Man:“ He is, and for ſuch 
wretches ſake he need be, merciful and of 
„tender kindneſs ;”* otherwiſe, how could the 
vain heart of man ever once conceive that he 
willliſten to the cries of thoſe who never call 
upon him but * in the great water floods,” 
who ſeek him only with their lips, and never 
approach him with their heart. But ſuch 
lip ſervice, bare confeſſion with the mouth, 
can never avail at the day of judgment, only 
to condemn us out of the ſame mouth: Such 
repentance, like the morning cloud chaſed 
before the ſun, quickly paſſeth away; having 
no root it is ſoon ſcorched by the heat, wi- 
thereth, and . brings no fruit to perfection.“ 
No; 'tis „with the heart that man believeth 
4 unto” righteouſheſs ;” tis the humble and 
heart- ſelt ſorrow for fin that pierces the 
clouds, and opens the ears of the Almighty ; - 
and tis the humble and contrite ones” only 
that he has promiſed *« to revive.” 
The general miſconduct of mankind ſhews 
that + ſow commune in their hearts” upon 
the goodneſs and power of God, till they feel 
"we removal of that goodneſs, and the ſtroke 
Yor. I, E of 
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wakes by. the hand of adverſity. 


They then © bow themſelves before the high 
God; they then humble themſelves before 


the Lord, as they pretend with broken and 
contrite hearts: But ſuch humility, ſpringing 
from external conſiderations, can never en- 
gage the patrohage of Heaven: Such contri- 


tion, or rather attrition, carries in it too 
much ſenſe of preſent pain and fear of fu- 


ture puniſhment ta ground any comfortable 


| hope. | It is true, and often happens, I cha- 


ritably preſume, that the pointed arrow of 
affliction probes to the bottom the wounds 
of a ſinner's ſoul, and may prove the begin- 
ning of a never-ending repentance : In ſuch 
an hopeful caſe, the Almighty, who views 
the receſſes of the human heart as clearly 
as we {ſurvey the ſuperficies of the human 
face, © lifts up his countenance upon him,” 


ſtrengthens him by his grace, fills him with 


hidden comforts, and maketh the right way 


acceptable to him. Happy, thrice happy 
they, whoſe minds are ſo diſpoſed as to feel 


the influence of the Divine favour working 
in their hearts ; who, even while they are 
heys, taſte thoſe precious comforts flowing 
in upon their ſouls, which * proviſions of 

ttzhis 
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this paltry world can never adminiſter: But 
purer and greater than theſe are ſtill to be 
found © in the high and holy place where he 
% dwells, who inhabiteth eternity, whoſe 
* name is Holy.” This general doctrine, 
which I have now laid down as a bare ſyſ- 
tem of morality, applies itſelf to a mere 
Heathen, one who never heard the name 
« of Chriſt,” and may bring him to Heaven : 
But we, who call ourſelves Chriſtians, and 
have entered into the ſolemn vow of the 
Chriſtian Covenant, muſt further remember, 
that without the benefit of the grand atone- 
ment there can be no ſalvation. Without a 
ſerious and cloſely applied ſenſe of what our 
Saviour did and ſuffered for us, we ſhall ever 
be in our ſins: Without it our repentance 
is mere froth, our humility mere hypocriſy, - 
and qur beſt works only filthy rags. Ohriſt 
crucified can only plead our cauſe; And 
except we eat the fleſh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his blood, we have no life in us. 
For his merits then, who alone can ſave us, 
let us pray to be admitted into t oſe man- 
ſions where « MES, and lofty One 
for ever and ever. ; 
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NO d; are the diſuſters and per- 
plexitles that embitter human life, that 
there is ſcarce a moment in Which we may 
juſtly think ourſelves ſecure. Either our 
bodies or minds, or both, are continually 
attacked and wounded by the ſoreſt evils: 
Some miſeries we forge for ourſelves from the 
materials of vicious inclination andfaſhionable 
habit, whilſt others are inflied upon us by 
the hand of Providence, for reaſons beft 
known to God himſelf; among which, no 


doubt, goodneſs is the leading motive. How 
many this moment drink the water of afflic- 
tion, and eat the bitter bread of miſery ? 
3 many, tumbled from the height of hal- 


Eg cyon 
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cyon days, now ſhrink into the ſordid hut of 
cheerleſs poverty? How many; envenomed 

by the blackeſt paſſlons, ſhake with the 

flefceſt tortures? And how many, racked by 

| honeſt deſires, ſervitig under friendſhip's ban- 
ner, but unſervedi arooprinits deep, retired 
diſtreſs. Theſe, and a thouſand other name- 

Tels ills, render life one inceſſant ſtruggle; one 

Teene of toil, of ſuffering, and of cruel fate. 

Thus painted, What is life? What can be 

hoped, what can be expected, what can we 

enjoy from it? Its vicillitudes deceive us; its 
changes perplex us; its inſtability will never 
bear the weight of the moſt ſlender depen- 
denee : Our expectations are infinitely bigger 
than our enjoyments, and vur ſuppoſed hap- 
pineſs ſeldom within our reach, and ſeldom 

a ſingle minute inſured to us. What we poſ- 

Teſs one hour we are deprived of the next, 

and even that which conſtitutes our ſupreme 

comfort, flies from our embrace, and leaves 
he ſoul empty, pining and diſſatisfied : The 
poiſoned dagger plunges, into. the depth of 
the heart, and rankles among the vitals: 
Whither. then in ſuch a ſtate can we recur 
for ſuccour and relief? To mankind, perhaps: 
No: Hypocriſy too much dwells upon the 
| face 
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face of mortals: Crocodiles like, when theß 
weep, they intend to deſtroy; when they ſawn, 
they bite; and when with a Janus- faced aſpe&t 
they offer you ſervice, beware of the deadly 
poiſon: *The words of his mouth were ſofter 
than butter, having wär in his heart; his 
words were ſmoother than oil, and yet be 
* they very ſwords.” They court your 
friendſhip by day, and ſtab you in the night. 
Thus guileful and deteſtable are the ways of 
man, formed in the image of God, but tranſs 
formed into that of the Devil; created in the 
pure luſtre of candour, benevolence, and the 
ſofteſt power of diſintereſted wiſhes ; but alas 
now obſcured by the corroſive ruſt of en- 
mity, ſuſpicions, jealouſies, evil ſurmiſes, ill 
natured reproaches, falſe accuſations, and the 
whole tribe of helliſh ideas. Some will not, 
ſome cannot, others dare not ſtretch out the 
aſſiſting hand : Malevolence and the worſt of 
peeviſh reſentments ſour the ſweetneſs of 
natural peace, and ſmother conviction in their 
breaſts: Impoſſibility lays an heavier weight 
on ſome, and cruſhes their fulleſt exertion : 


Whilſt others, whoſe boſom opens wide to 
the cauſe, and from whoſe heart flow the 


purling ſtreams of ſympathy and love, are 
checked 
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W by acdhar of the petulancy and weak 
rebukes of narrow-minded mortals. 
Thus foiled by the precarious world, thus 
dieceived by faithleſs mankind; what can we 
wretched creatures avail ourſelves in? De- 
pend upon ourſelves, that dependence is 
frothy, ever expoſed to the deſtructive blaſt. 
There we can find nothing but the ſoul-diſ- 
ing view of miſery and horror, impo- 
tency, and frail efforts: Even our ſtrongeſt 
arguments prove too weak for our comfort: 
Our ſoundeſt philoſophy, the very depth of 
learning, is too ſhallow to ground the baſis 
of the leaſt relief: Our moſt forcible reaſon- 
ings give falſe peace but a little moment, 
when our dreadſul ſituation recoils with dou- 
ble fury, and involves our minds in a freſh 
ſtorm of calamitous thoughts. Thus feſtered 
by vexations, racked by diſappointments, and 


corroded by loſſes, we are toſſed in the tu- 


multuous hurricane of life; like the dove diſ- 
patched from the ark, we wander in ſearch 
of reſt, but never find it till we return to the 
ſame ark, the riches and fullneſs of a God. 
In all our diſtreſſes, and evils of every kind, 
how natural is it to fly to the object that can 
2 redreſs? Yet rn how ill 
5825875 | directed 
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directed we are! We run to the Creature 
inſtead of the Creator, we find no ſatiety, 
and then at laſt repine at Providence; how 
unjuſt, and yet how common! We ſee the 
ourſelves inſufficient : We know that no evils 
can afflict where his omnipotence ſhields, that 
ho ſchemes can-prove abortive which his 
wiſdom directs, that nothing can prove trou- 
bleſome which his goodneſs beſtows, that no 
deſpair can touch our peace when his bowels 
yearn after us; and that though we live «in 
« the valley of the ſhadow of death;” we 
need « fear no evil; he is with us; his rod 
«,and his ſtaff comfort us.” Leaning on that 
ſtaff we may trudge through the rugged dif- 
ficulties of this wicked and perverſe genera- 
tion; confiding in this truth, we may laugh 
at the hypocriſy of a ſycophant race of mor- 
tals; and looking up to the rock whence we 
are hewn, we may ſtand, like monuments of 
adamant, and. outbrave the fury of the ſtorms 
of earthly diſtreſs. Whilſt we fix our affec- 
tions upon terrene concerns, even upon that 
which we moſt delight in, we find no ſolid 
enjoyment, no laſting ſatisfa&tion ; there is 
a chaſm in the mind, {till ſomething wanting; 
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but raiſe our thoughts to the contemplation of 
2 God, then the ſoul is arrived to the higheſt 
mark of her longings, finds herſelf feaſted 
beyond the power of its former taſte, and ſo 
cleaveth unto him as a thirſty land. But the 
misfortune is, that this affiance too ſeldom 
proceeds from choice: We live upon our 
weakneſs and vanity as long as we can; we 
ſtrive frequently to comfort ourſelves, but 
all in vain ; we buoy ourſelves up in the rapid 
torrent of human efforts, till the waters of 
miſery overwhelm all our hopes, and haſtily 
remit, us to God. When we are in heavi- 
« neſs,” (and only in heavineſs tis too fre- 
quently the caſe) we think upon him ; we 
pay him the compliment of dancing atten- 
dance to our laſt neceſſitous ſhifts, and pre- 
ſume to think that he will be ready to relieve 


us: But, miſtaken Man! conſider that his 


mercy is not at our, but his diſcretion ; that 
' misfortune, during their repeated back-ſli- 
dings, ſhall ſlay the ungodly ; and that by a 
perſeverance in riotous confidence, his 
« loving kindneſs will be ſhut up in diſplea- 
« ſure:” Affliction, with its iron rod, will 
ſcourge thee with the ſtripes of vengeance, 
and make thee fear, but thou muſt love: 
Heedleſs, 
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Heedleſs rambling impulſe muſt learn to 
think, from the experience of adverſity muſt 
be taught the leſſons of duty, and from ad- 
miring the bleſſings of ears adore * 
perfections of the donor. | 

When our, hearts are . r ee 
are ſeverely ſmitten with ſorrow, and ſicken 
with their own wounds; in ſhort, when 
human nature can no longer ſupport itſelf, 
but almoſt falls a victim to deſpair ; then the 
principles of Religion, imbibed in our youth, 
willfully exert their perſuaſion, will fill our 
minds with inſtructive ſentiments of acqui- 
eſcence, and with the hand of tenderneſs lead 
us to the refreſhing fountain of comfort, 
there to ſuck up the ſoothing draughts of 
living water, and to feed on morſels of tran» 
quillity, How does the {ſoul rejoice when 
thus directed! How readily does ſhe embrace 
her deareſt guide Religion, and follow her 
ſteps into the paſture of eaſe. Without thee, 
©-Religion, what were unenlightened Man? 
A ſavage, rude, void of every moral excel- 
lence, every ſocial bliſs, every tenderneſs, 
and every virtue that can. refine the droſſy 
corruption of life, and render us more like 
* we ought to worſhip ; ought, I ſay, 
becauſe 
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tb/ addreſs him * in ſpirit and truth.” Thy 
ſoul-inſpiring virtues ſhould warm the conz 
ſcious heart of charity, ſhould dilate the wide 
wiſh of benevolence, ſhould raiſe the ſocial 
Hgh, and even the ſocial tear, and improve 
che paſſions into their original and refined 
excellence : But alas! degenerate Man | View 
thy/own works the reverſe of Chriſtian con- 
duct. Inſtead of charity are foſtered the 
cruel, relentleſs, and mercileſs ſentiments of 
the Cynic ſyſtem: Inſtead of benevolence, is 
entertained a ſtudied hatred, an induſtriouſly 
conceived abhorrence; and inſtead of friend 
ſhip; that pure ingenuous elegance, that deli- 
cate refinement known to few, is ſubſtituted 
the ſuſpicious, diſtant, haughty reſerve: But 
„O my Soul, come not into their counſel ; 
into their aſſembly, mine honour, be not 
« thou united; but truſt in God and make 
thyſelf for eyer happy. Ty 
If we confide in the world, and its appen- 
dant chain of deluſions, we muſt for ever, 
day after day, be deſtitute of bliſs ; but if we 
attend to the duties of Chriſtianity, believe in 
a God and Saviour, and firmly truſt in both, 
our affliftion will not have half its influence 
upon 
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upon us ; the keen edge of adverſity will be 
blunted by pious meditation ; and the objects 
of our happineſs here will ſoon loſe their 
charms. We cannot overcome our attach- 
ment to this world more ſpeedily, or more 
effectually, than by conſidering how weak 
we are ourſelves, and how all-ſufficient” is 
God. Reflect that a few years, a few com- 
pared with eternity, will place us in the ſilent 
oblivion of the grave, and put an end to all 
our moſt torturing feelings either of mind or 
body ; when every object of our tendereſt 
wiſhes ſhall be hidden from our ſhrouded eyes, 
and every paſſion of the human breaſt ſhall 
ceaſe its throbbings, and, like ourſelves, be no 
more; no more diſturb our quiet; no more 
embroil our peace. 

Before the ſtroke of vengeance then reaches 
our hairy ſcalp, as well as under a ſenſe of 
it, let our thoughts, our firſt and laſt, be di- 
rected to God. We ſhould always remem- 
ber that his will involves our whole deſtiny, 
that he gave us being, provides ſor our well- 
being, and in a moment can deprive us of 
every joy, every pleaſing ſenſation; and that 
every our beſt purpoſes muſt be reſolved 
into the fatherly direction of the Almighty: 
{> | If 
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E he permit, however improbable, whatever 
unfavourable circumſtances now appear, it 
will came to paſs; if not, it is for our good 
only, or the puniſhment of ſame vice, that 
he denies us the completion of our warmeſt 
wiſhes. Reſignation therefore to the will of 
Heaven, in all caſes that concern us, ſhould | 
begin with the dawn of our reaſon, and at- 
tend us through life. It is that which gives 
a ſanction to the performance of all other 
duties; for he who dares not reſign himſelf 
to God, cannot properly be ſaid either to love 
his mercy or fear his juſtice: To talk of being 
religious without an entire acquieſcence in 
his pleaſure, is as abſurd as to pretend to 
Chriſtianity without faith. To the God of 
all Peace let us, one and all, commend our. 
fpirits, and pray him to enlighten our un- 
derſtandings to the comprehenſion of the Di- 
vine word: And let us remember, and never 
ceaſe to acknowledge with the moſt fervent 
zeal, that it is God alone who helpeth us, 
and ſhowers down all our bleſſings, both ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, upon us ; upon us who, 
the beſt of us all, are totally unworthy the 
very ſmalleſt boon that Heaven with mercy 
can beſtow: To render ourſelves the more 
: 1 worthy, 


„„ 
worthy, we muſt be devout towards God 
without any hypocriſy or will-worſhip, ſin- 
cere to mankind without the leaven of malice, 
and juſt and rational in the regulation of our 
own lives. | 
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SERMON v. 


ACTS, CHAP. xIII. VER. g8, 39. 


38 . Beit known unto you, therefore, Men and 
Brethren, that through this Man is preached 
unto you the forgiveneſs of ſins : 


39. And by Him all that believe are juſtified 
| from all things, from which ye could not be 
Juſtified by the law of Moſes. TNA 


Fa Revelation of the Goſpel by Jeſus 
Chriſt was ſuch a ae as proved 
« to the Jews a ſtumbling. block,” and ap- 
peared © to the Greeks fooliſhneſs:* Though 
the ſtock of Abraham had been ſeparated 
from the other nations of the world, diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſo many marks of the Divine 
favour, and conſtantly indulged with private 
communications of the will of Heaven, yet, a 
Vo“. I. EN few 
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few only excepted, their eyes were conftintly 
holden that they could or would not ſee the 
truth. Though the Glory of the Lord 
« ſhone round about them, yet it ohly © made 
« them afraid; though it dazzled, yet it did 
not ſtrike conviction upon their underſtan- 
dings. With all the helps and aſſiſtances of 
their law, though © written by the finger of 
« God,” they only looked to the mere ſuper- 
ficies of religion : They were not of them- 
ſelves ſufficient to make this great diſcovery, 
which St. Paul in my text N declared 
to them. 
The Heathen world likewiſe, with all die 
boaſted knowledge, ſucceeded no better. 
Though the ſun of ſcience ſhone ſo brightly 
in thoſe two eminent ſeats of learning Greece 
and Rome, and though their moral diſqui- 
ſitions were ſo replete with ingenious and ſu- 
blime remarks as to claim our attention, nay 
our boaſt, even in theſe more enlightened 
days; yet a barrier was fixed to their pro- 
greſs, and ſeemed to prove that their under- 
ſtandings were competent to every mode of 
learning but that of a perfect atonement: 
That height of knowledge was to be the diſ- 
tinctive privilege of a few Poor fiſhermen, 
who, 
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who, ignorant of the ſubtle reaſoning of phi. 
loſophy; and thoſe far-fetched arguments 
which tend more to perplex. than illuſtrate, 
could without art or ſophiſtry declare the 
ſoundeſt truths. Could human nature, unaſ- 
ſiſted, have dived into the depth of this myſ- 
tery of godlineſs, we may ſo far honour and 
compliment Antiquity as to ſay, that ber ſons 
might have claimed the laurels. 
But ! they only ſaw through a glaſs darkly:” 
That medium, which with refracted rays 
cauſed merely a reflex twilight upon their 
minds, was not yet rarified by the ſun of 
righteouſneſs: The influence of its meridian 
height is reſerved for us to baſk in, to ſolace 
ourſelves under its foſtering beams, and by 
its genial warmth to revive thoſe ſouls which 
were grown cold by ſinful death. How in- 
ſenſible are we then to the high honour we 
bear, how blind to our own intereſt, how 
callous to thoſe feelings that ſhould poſſeſs a 
guilt-eaten heart, when we ſuffer the weak 
efforts of Heathen intellect to put Chriſtian 
ignorance to the bluſh ; when we ſuffer any 
| bauble, any gilded toy, the ſycophant's ſmile, 
the tyrant's nod, or the ſyren's voice, to 
eo our affections; and when we ſuffer our 

F 2 ſuppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, our phariſaical perfection, to warp 
us from a ſound judgment, and the natural 
humility of a ſinner. It is a ſenſe of our ſins 
that can alone impreſs us with the neceſlity 
of an atonement : Unleſs we humble our- 
ſelves i in ſackcloth and aſhes, and feel the 
poignancy of that contrition which, like a 
har hed arrow, not only perforates, but ſticks 
in a penitent's heart, the notion of forgive- 
neſs muſt loſe its weight. Who can tell 
10 * how oft he offendeth ?” The number, the 
degree, the guilt of our ſins, may, muſt fall 
infinitely ſhort of our recollection or eſtima- 
tion: © They are more in number than the 
« hairs of our head,” and when we attempt 

to count them, our heart muſt fail us: 
« They are a ſore burden, too heavy for us 
. « to bear,” and when the galled ſhoulder ſeek 
relief, it ſinks under the weight. The guilt 
of them can only be eſtimated by the expence. 
of the pardon, by the dignity and love of that 
perſon through whoſe blood only they are 
forgiven. The Son of God himſelf “trod 
« the wine- preſs of his Father's wrath” alone: 
No angel, no man, no. creature, was found 
ſufficient for this great work. How myſt 
God hate ſin then to be ſatisfied with no 
meeaner 
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meaner ſacrifice? How much muſt he love 
man to part with the ſon of his boſom ? To 
put his own heir to ſhame, and ſuffer the 
huſbandmen to kill him? Of all men, moſt 
miſerable are they who are affected neither 
with the merits of a Saviour nor the ſerie of 
their own fins ; who conſtantly run the giddy 
round of faſhionable levities, and who, were 
they not led to church by cuſtom; or looſer 
motives, would never care for God nor have 
God in all their thoughts, It hurts the mind 
of Chriſtian charity to reflect upon their ſtate, 
to reflect that juſt as they are going to die 
they are then only beginning to live ; that 
when the thread of their exiſtence be reduced 
to the mere ſize of an hair, the ſword of juſ- 
tice pendant from it, they ſhould then look 
up to the promiſed reward only from the fear 
of puniſhment : But alas! rewards object not 
themſelves to their hopes: They are only 
reſerved for ſuch as © work out their ſalvation 
with fear and trembling ;* for ſuch as love 
God, becauſe they hate the fins which he 
hates; and for thoſe who with the beſt groun- 
ded hope * look up unto Jeſus,” the author of 
all our bleſſings here, and the finiſher of all 


gur glory hereafter. 
F 3 But 
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But be hot deceived: God will not be 
* mocked.” The ſacrifice of Chriſt does not 


act upon our ſouls as charms do upon our 
8 bodies: We are not to imagine that his blood 


= will waſh our ſouls clean, when we are every 


day and hour adding filth to filth: We are 
not to think that it will * purge our conſci- 
te ences from dead works,” when we diſplay 
no real life in our actions, but ſerve the Devil 
inſtead of the living God.” Our Saviour 
has eſtabliſhed his own terms, and: we cannot 
reverſe them. The Jewiſh law was the law 
of a carnal commandment, conſiſting of di- 
vers waſhings, purifications, and external or- 
dinances; even their ſacrifices were accepted 
only as types of the Meſſias: But now « He 
« has put his law into our hearts, in our 
« minds has he written them; and if we be 
but careful to make theſe the ſeats of our 
obedience, % our ſins and iniquities will he 
« remember no more.” 

Naw the terms of the Goſpel a are ſuch as 
ground an appeal even to common ſenſe ; 
they areſuch as every prudent man in worldly 
matters would not heſitate one moment to 
embrace. For what ſo reaſonable as that the 

Pachner of our redemption ſhould lay us 


under 


E 
BR what reſtrictions he pleaſed ? What fo 
natural as to believe his merits from whom 


we receive ſuch ineſtimable benefits? What 8 


fo intereſting as to liſten to his propoſals, 
when every moment we feel, that without his 
grace we can do nothing? . He that believeth 
« ſhall be ſaved, and he that believeth not 
« ſhall be damned: What propoſition can 
be marked by ſtronger language? Good 
God! to be ſaved! Dreadful Heaven ! to be 
damned! Weigh theſe two ſentences in the 
ſcales of common diſcretion, and aſk ourſelves | 
which we ought to chooſe : If conviction 
ſtare us in the face, why not comply with 
the conditions? Why not believe, when the 
. prophecies, literally fulfilled by the events, 
all point to him as the Saviour of the whole 
world? To him, who confirmed his miſſion by 
his various miracles, but centered and finiſhed 
them all in that one, his Reſurrection from 
the dead. But bare believing is only acting 
like devils: It is merely trembling at the 
Judgments of our Saviour, but not working 
up our ſouls unto his righteouſneſs. Repen- 
tance and obedience are enjoined us, on pur- 
pole to implant in our breaſts that congeni- 
ality, that ſumilarity to his perfection and 
| * 
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purity, which alone can eſtabliſh a ſociety 


with Jeſus, Unleſs in the beſt, but {till the 
moſt imperfect manner, we- conform to his 
image, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever be re- 


ceived into that boſom where dwell peace, 


mfort, and the fullneſs of joy. To con- 
me happineſs there mult be a correſpon- 
dency between the object and the heart : If 
the object be ſpiritual, the heart myſt be re- 
fined of the droſs of its corruption: If the 
object be all mercy, and kindneſs, our heart 
pauſt put away from it all malice, revenge, - 
0 ſuch like brutal paſſions: If the object 
in mort, that God whom we ought to 
ov rather than fear, our hearts muſt in the 
beſt degree poſſible be attuned uniſon. to his 
moral perfeQions: So that if God exhibit the 
ernor in commanding our obedience, yet 


be more loyingly diſplays the Parent in 


is OE to repentance, that ſo being 
rt and mind, he may at laſt 


o"_ us ac hi ſelf, delight i in us as his off. 
ſpring, 2 begotten again unto a lively hope,” 
and make us fit in heavenly places as joint 
heirs with Chriſt, Surely we mult be loſt, to 
a ſenſe of ambition (a paſſion too oſten miſ- 
ran and. directed to unworthy objects) 


not 


Vi 
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not to pant after ſuch divine cottmunion, 
not to wiſh at leaſt to be with our God. 

hut here I cannot help remarking, with 
what pity I view thoſe ſelf-deluded wretches 
who would willingly perſuade the world that 
they have found a flaw in that ſcheme which 
infinite wiſdom has concerted and adjuſted, 
What a reflection upon common ſenſe once 
to imagine that the Son of God ſhould quit 
his glory, and ſubject himſelf to all the ap- 
pendages of a bale mortality, if his Revela- 
tion could have been diſpenſed with; if poor, 
weak, purblind reaſon, could alone have diſ- 
covered the will of Heaven | It is to ſuppoſe 
God one of the moſt capricious as well as in- 
exorable tyrants, not to be contented with 
any other ſatisfaction but the ſacrifice of his 
own Son, It is worle than buman folly to 
employ extraordinary means, when the more 
common and ordinary ones might have an- 
ſwered every reaſonable purpoſe: This is ſuch 
an abſurdity as we can never charge upon 
God. The great champion of the Free- 
thinkers at laſt, ſhuddered at the force and 
brightneſs of that Revelation which all his 
life long he ridiculed and affected to deſpiſe, 
| His intellect, the boaſted lununary of the 
world, 
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world, which, like a blazing comet, ſwept 

deſtruction in its train, too late recoiled upon 
- Itſelf, and kindled its own horrors. Unhappy 
man! to fortify himſelf againſt conviction; 
but by the laſhes of agonizing guilt forced 
to confeſs his folly! Neceſſitated to prove 
more by his death than he could ever diſ- 
prove by his writings or life 

But theſe are not the only < enemies of the 
« Croſs of Chriſt.” Others there are who 
endeavour to ſap the foundation of Chriſti. 
anity by denying the doctrine of the Trinity. 
It is the glory of our church to diſtinguiſh 
ourſelves by a myſtery authenticated by Scrip- 
ture, and which has God for its author. But 
theſe men, not content with the only evi- 
dence it 1s capable of, the veracity of God, 
hold it up to the clear light of mathematical 
demonſtration, and fancying they ſpy out a 
contradiction in terms, attempt to prove what 
in its own nature muſt be obſcure. They 


ſtrive to make that an object of ſenſe which 


is only diſcernible by the eye of faith, and to 
illuſtrate by reaſon that which is ſupernatural 
and confeſſedly above it. Theſe are ſome re- 
lations to the former Tet of men, truſting to 
the bruiſed reed of a little, weak, fallible 

under = 
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underſtanding, which at laſt, I fear, “ will 
* pierce them through with many ſorrows.” 
But, good God | Shall we thus diſpute thy 
word, call in queſtion our Saviour's doctrine, 
* who ſpake as never man ſpake,” and in- 
ſtead of theſe authorities hold up a ſmall taper 
to aſſiſt us to diſcover the Sun? No: Let the 
proweſs of human intellect ſhrink into its 
little ſelf, and thus conceal its preſumptuous 
inſignificancy. 

Knowing the terrors of the Lord, and 
the heavy judgments that impend over the 
heads of ſuch vain. perſons; © we perſuade 
* men,” It muſt ever be remembered then, 
that unleſs God had graciouſly condeſcended: 
to reveal his will to us in his Goſpel, the law 
of reaſon, nor yet the Jewiſh law, though 
it was a ſchoolmaſter, could never have 
brought us unto Chriſt. Man had ſinned ; 
who was to appeaſe the divine wrath? There 


was no days-man betwixt God and us to re- 


concile him to us: Who could have expected 
ſuch a glorious redemption, ſuch an effica- 
cious atonement.? As the « Jew could not be 
juſtified by the law of Moſes,” ſo we Chriſ- 
tians are in no better predicament, unleſs we 
conſtantly look up with ſtedfaſt faith to that 

victim 
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victim which is till bleeding upon the altar, 


and interceding before the throne with grogn- 
ings which cannot be uttered ; unleſs we ren- 
der his atonement and interceſſion effectual 
by repentance and obedience ; and unleſs we 
garni{h-our ſouls, and make them an habi- 
tation fit for the ſpirit. 

Behold, ye deſpiſers, and wonder, but do 
not periſh : Let not ſuch ſtupendous love be 
thrown away upon you. Draw from the 
fountain of life ſuch: draughts of living water 


as may quench the natural thirſt of your 
_ fouls, but come not hither conſtantly to draw 


without any comfort or aſſiſtance; but be 
_ aſſured the well is not deep; you may ever 
be ſupplied” © if you worſhip God in ſpirit 
and in truth; for the Father ſeeketh ſuch 


to worfhip him“ May we all then, who 


call ourſelves: Chriſtians, find ſuch: relief as 
the inſtitution of the Goſpel is calculated and 
was intended to adminiſter; and may the 
great God grant ſome of us a better, and all 
of us a right underſtanding in all things. 
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% Bebold, happy is the Main whom God cor- 
« refteth; therefore deſpiſe not thou the 


-= baftening of the Almighty.” 


qi is a very unjuſt and unwarrantable mea- 
ſure, and betrays but little knowledge of 
God or charity to men, which the world 
generally adopt, forming their opinions of 
others by the evil they ſuffer, or the good 
they enjoy. Such perſons do not conſider 
that this life is not a place of reward but of 
trial; and therefore whenever they ſee wick 
edneſs flouriſh, and virtue under diſtreſs, 
they are immediately tempted either to 
« charge God fooliſhly,” by encouraging. 
what they think him bound in juſtice to ſup- 
preſs, or elſe, becauſe they ſee ſin and miſery 

generally 
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jrenerally go together, to ſuſpect the fault 
where they obſerve the puniſhment, and to 
conclude that a man muſt needs be guilty, 
becauſe he is miſerable. Thus poor afflited 
Job, by all his argument could never per- 
ſuade his friends of his' integrity, till God 


Hhimſelf appeared in the vindication of his ſer- 


vant, and by the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks 
of a moſt extraordinary favour convinced the 
world that he did not deſerve it. 

Though theſe words of Eliphaz the Te- 


manite, may ſeem proper to have given this 


holy man ſome comfort under his misfor- 


tunes and afflictions, yet, like his other com- 


forters, they were deſigned to add to their 
weight, by intimating that he had done ſome- 
thing to deſerve them, and that he was happy 
that by them God intended to reclaim him. 
Theſe friends of his were like the Barbarians, 
who ſeeing a viper faſten on the hand of St. 
Paul, thought they had ſufficient reaſon to 
ſay among themſelves, * No doubt this man 
« is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
10 eſcaped the ſea, yet vengeance ſuffereth not 


« to live.” Even our bleſſed Saviour him- 
ſelf, he who “knew no fin, in whoſe hands 
« was no violence, in whoſe mouth was no 


te deceit,” 


. 


t« deceit,” even he on this very account was 
numbered amongſt the tranſgreſſors; and 
becauſe © he bore their griefs and carried 
their ſorrows,” unjuſtly charged with their 
iniquities too: They fools (the Jews I mean 
who crucified him) ignorantly imagined his 
coming down from the croſs” the ſureſt teſt 
of his being the Son of God, whereas God 
. himſelf has made the “ taking it up” the diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of his children : He has 
ſo ordered it that in this“ the ſons of God 
« ſhould be manifeſt,” even by the marks 
they wear of his fatherly diſcipline ; and that 
hereby all men ſhould know that we are 

« the brethren of Chriſt” by being made the 
partakers of his ſufferings. : 
Thus do the afflictions of the holy Jeſus 
teach us at once both the neceſſity and com- 
fort of our own. He was perfectly innocent, 
yet it pleaſed the Lord “ to {mite him and put 
„him to grief,” teaching us hereby that the 
very beſt of men have no ſecurity from the 
worſt of fortunes. He was the only begotten 
ſon of his Father, the ſon of his love; and 
therefore God, in not ſparing him, aſſures 
us, that we are never the leſs objects of his 
favour for being thoſe of his correction; that 
his 
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huis chaſtiſements carry not the ſtrokes of an | 


enemy, but of a kind father and a friend; 
anch that tis “ thoſe whom the Lord loveth 
* that he chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon 
„hom he receiyeth.” The ways of Provi- 
dence are paſt finding out, becauſe « the 
Lord ſeetli not as Man ſeeth ; whilſt Man 
® looketh' on the outward appearance, the 
Lord looketh on the heart.” 
God Almighty then often interpoſes a ſea- 
fonable affliction to prevent our falling into 


ſome deadly fin, and to obviate the fatal con- 


ſequences that would have attended our com- 
miſſion of it. God knows that the very beſt 
of us are every moment of our lives expoſed 
to inviſible dangers, and either through ig- 
norunce or inadverteney incurring ſins and 
inconveniencies we are little aware of: And 
what can be more expreſſive of his fatherly 
love than when he ſees us © greedily running 


« after the error of Balaam, and like that 


blind prophet ruſhing on to a guilty ruin, 
kindly to ſtop us in our journey, and by a 


. threatening meſſenger before our face to di- 
rect our going in the way? Thus did Abi- 


melech's diſtemper prove his remedy, whom, 
as he was about to commit adultery with 


Sarah, 
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Sarah, Abraham's wife, miſtaking her for 
his ſiſter, God withheld from his fin, and 
mereifully prevented the crime by ſending 
the puniſhment due to his intentions. Who- 
ever will pay but a ſmall attention to the 
manner of God's dealing out afflictions to the 
ſons of men, may eaſily diſcover the inſtrue- 
tive benefit they deſign us; that it is not his 
deſire to“ grieve, but as his beloved ſons to 
« warn us.“ He firſt begins with mild and 
gentle medicines, tender, as it were, to hurt 
the patient whom he undertakes to preſerve : 
And when either the approach or return of 
our diſtemper forces him upon ſharper me- 
thods, the ſevereſt remedy is ſtill the laſt, and 
the unwilling part of his diſpenſations. Ten 
times did he charge the Egyptian tyrant to 
« let his people go; ten times did the ſtub- 
born King refuſe to let them go: The Pro- 
phet's rod had commiſſion not to puniſh but 
to inſtru ; to convince by miracles before 
it offered to reduce by judgments. The 
lightning ſtill ſnone before the thunder, to 
flaſh inſtruction on the guilty people; to 
teach them the danger before they felt the 
blow. The judgments themſelves likewiſe 
were gradual : The death of beaſts preceded 
\ 5d G that 
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that of men, and the Red Sea itſelf was turned 
into, blood to warn and threaten thoſe it was 


afterwards intended to deſtroy. Unhappy 


Prince! who ſuffered ſo many things; but 
unhappier Rill in ſuffering them in vain | 
Oh! ſtubborn and relentleſs heart, ſo often 
and ſo deeply wounded, yet never melted by 
the Prophet's wand! That powerful wand 
which © turned the hard rock into a ſtanding 


water, and the flint ſtone into a {pringing | 


* 
But God Almighty afflcts man not only 


to prevent his fall, but alſo to work his re- 


covery. A continued run of uninterrupted 


proſperity is too dangerous a bleſſing for 


God to venture, or for man to manage: It is 
--apt both to multiply our faults and falſely 
conceal them from us: It s continually fur- 
niſhing us with one temptation or other to 
commit fins, but allows. us neither time to 
conſider, nor humility enough to correct 
them. Nay, what is ſtrange, too free an 
enjoyment of God's bleſſings tempts us to for- 
get the author: It plunges us into a fatal 
over-fondneſs of the world, into a way of 
ſenſeleſs living, like men who “ have here 
« a continuing city, A never look for one 
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« to come.” In this dead ſleep of carnal ſe 
curity does an eaſy fortune (like another 
Dalilah) treacherouſly engage us; a dead 
fleep indeed! Deaf to the whiſpers of the Holy 
Spirit, not to be ſhaken off but by the loud 
alarm of the * Philiſtines ruſhing in upon us.“ 
When therefore our Heavenly Fathep ſees fit 
to let them looſe, is it to gratify any ſullen 
humour of his own, any ill-natured delight 
he takes in grieving or afflicting the children 
of men? Or doth it altogether for our ſakes? 
For our ſakes, no doubt, he doth. it; to chide 
home our wandering' deſires; to take off our 
attention from the prefent world, and to fix 
them upon a better; to check our pride; to 
make us know ourſelves to be but men; and 
to give us the leiſure of a cool reflection and 
ſerious repentance : Not for his own plea- 
ſure, but for our profit he doth it; that we 
may be made thereby partakers of his holi- 
neſs. God ſees that too great a load of 
worldly happineſs is apt to hurt and opprefs 
our growth, and therefore he wiſely prunes 
us by affliction: He grafts, as it were, new 
life in the wound, and by lopping off our ſu- 
perfluities; renders us the more abundantly 
fruitful. So juſt a value had holy David for 
| G 2 tze 


1 
the ſharp but wholeſome preſcriptions of his 
great phyſician; ſo well did he underſtand 
| dom the deſign and improvement of them, 
that we find him always as thankful to his 
God for them, as for any even the moſt pala- 
table diſpenſations of his providence : © Be- 
« fore I was afflicted; ſays he, I went aſtray, 
but now have I kept thy word.” God finds 
it oftentimes morally impracticable to make 
the ſame thing ſerve at onee both our plea- 
ſure and our health. Our waters, like thoſe 
of Betheſda, muſt ſometimes be firſt troubled 
before they can heal us. Manaſles loſt his 
liberty in a palace, and recovered it in a dun- 
geon: Nebuchadnezzar again learned to 
deſerve a throne by leaving it, and found it 
more inſtructive to graze with beaſts than to 
govern men. Affliction brought back the 
prodigal ſon to his father and himſelf, and 
taught him that obedience, by the things 
which he ſuffered, which he could never learn 
by-thoſe which he had enjoyed. Behold ! 
thus happy is the man whom God correQteth ; 
therefore deſpiſe not thou the chaſtening of 

the Almighty ; for he maketh ſore and bind- 
ethup; he woundeth and his hands make 


God 
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God Almighty makes uſe of afflictions not 
only to prevent the fall, and work the reco- 
very, but alſo to employ the virtues and diſ- 
tinguiſh the graces of thoſe he loves. Were 
we indeed, like the land of Egypt, fruitful 
without the aſſiſtance of clouds and tempeſts 
to make us ſo; did we, like that happy cli- 
mate, need no other influence but that of 
fair weather and clear ſky to improve our 
growth, God would not find it neceſſary, 
as he often does, ſometimes to overcaſt our 
pleaſures, thereby to render our graces the 
more conſpicuous : But, alas! the brightneſs 
of our virtue is too often ſullied by proſpe- 
rity ; it is half loſt in a calm, and finds its 
buſineſs and its glory in the ſtorms of afflic- 
tion. We become indeed, in ſome meaſure, 
good and holy in doing God's will, but, like 
the Captain of our Salvation, we are made 
perfect by ſuffering it. When God upbraided 
Satan with an extraordinary character of his 
ſervant, telling him, that « there was none 
like him in all the earth,” the Devil, we 
find, appeared but little ſurpriſed at it. He 
immediately anſwered the Lord, . Does Job 
* ſerve God for nought? He thought he had 
{ufficiently diſparaged the good man's inte- 
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grity by imputing it to his proſperity; he 
urged it as no ſuch ſignal merit for Job to 
ſerve an indulgent maſter, « ſo plentifully 
& bleſſing the works of his hands, and making 
« as it were an hedge about him, and about 
“ his houſe, and all that he had on every 
« fide.” But when Satan had prevailed with 
God © to put forth his hand and touch all 
* that he had,” and yet ſaw the holy man 
continue, not to curſe, but bleſs him to his 
face; when he ſaw that neither ſword nor 
fire, nor the moſt exquiſite torments Hell 
could infli& upon him, or man endure, were 
able to extort one guilty thought, one unbe- 
coming expreſſion from him, we find him 
no longer employed in diſputing but ſhaking 
his integrity, and forced at laſt, by a ſhame- 
ful defeat, to proclaim his conqueror ſuch as 
God had before deſcribed him, “ a perfect 
and an upright man, one that fegreth God 
and eſcheweth evil.” Indeed what a glori- 
ous ſpectacle that ! How pleaſing to God and 
inſtructive to men, to ſee a good Chriſtian 
bravely ſtruggling with oppoſition and diffi- 
culties ; to ſee faith triumph over ſenſe, and 
the ſtrength of his grace over the weakneſs 
of his nature! To * ham, 8s as it were, wreſt- 


ling 


* 4 
ling with his God, and reſolved, like holy 
Jacob, not to let him go till he diſmiſs him 
* with a bleſſing.” To ſuch a virtue as this 
God ſees an inactive reſt would be totally in- 
jurious, would ruſt and © conceal the bright- 
neſs which action and exerciſe diſtinguiſh 
and improve; and therefore, like a wiſe com- 
mander, he draws out the choiceſt of his 
men, and places them in the front and heat 
of the battle, in the poſt of danger, but of 
honour and reward; which none but the 
great though good, and the brave, are wor- 
thy to maintain. Here did the glorious com- 
pany of the Apoſtles, here the goodly fel 
Towſhip of the Prophets, here the noble army 
of Martyrs, triumphantly maintain the great 
and glorious fight of Faith, and with ſhouts 
of victory expire. All the honour they de- 
fired from their labour in the Goſpel was that 
of being accounted worthy by its author to 
ſuffer the ſhame and death that attended it : 
Thus did it behove Chriſt himſelf to ſuffer, 
_ 4 and ſq to enter into his glory.” «* Beloved 
think it not therefore ſtrange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
e ſome ſtrange thing happened unto you; 
a fire deſigned by God not ta conſume but 

ta 


| 
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to brighten and re fine us; where the good 
man ſhines and improves, inſtead of ſuffering 


under the trial. So much reaſon have we to 


account them happy who endure; and when 
we rightly conſider the end of the Lord in 


afflicting us, to confeſs him, even in the ſe- 
vereſt of his dilpenſations, very pitiful and 


of tender mercy,” and thankfully to kiſs 
the rod which aims at nothing but our bene- 
fit, and ©& by its loving correction to make 
us great. | 

Since then the great adyantage which God 


deſigns, and we ſhould make of the afflictions 


which befall us, is the amendment of our 


lives, „that he who ſuffers in the fleſh may 


« ceaſe fram ſin :” Whenever we feel our- 
ſelves under his fatherly correction, let us 


- ſeriouſly examine our paſt behaviour, and 


diſcover, if we can, the nature of the offence 
by that of the puniſhment. Indeed, the one 
is for the moſt part ſo natural a conſequent, 


and ſometimes ſo lively pointed out in the 


other, that it is almoſt impoſſible for us to 
miſtake in the diſcovery. Qur misfortunes 
point ſo directly to the ſins that deſerved 
them, that we ſtand confounded at our guilt, 
and like J oſeph 8 brethren convinced, that 
| « therefore 


E 
0 therefore this diſtreſs is come upon us.“ 
Are we, for inſtance, afflicted with the loſs 
of our health, our reputation, or our eſtate? 
Let us conſider ; perhaps we have impaired 
our health by intemperance : It may be, we 
have vainly abuſed the good name we en- 
joyed, to a fond opinion of ourſelves, and a 
contempt of others: It is more than proba- 
ble that our eſtate has been raiſed by injuſ- 
tice, or increaſed by covetouſneſs, or waſted 
by luxury. Do we complain of oppreſſion 
or hard uſage from others? It is much to be 
feared that we have too often practiſed it our- 
ſelves: And ſo in all other caſes it is no hard 
matter to trace back the things wherein we 
have formerly offended by thoſe which we at 
preſent ſuffer. And our great duty in them 
all is, humbly to acknowledge both the righte- 
ouſneſs and mercy of our God, « who for 
our ſins is moſt juſtly diſpleaſed ;* ſincerely 
to confeſs the heinouſneſs, and implore the 
forgiveneſs of them, and by an hearty re- 
pentance for the paſt, and amendment for the 
future, to appeaſe our incenſed Father, and 
turn away his wrathful indignation. | 
This, this is the only remedy we can ſuc- 
celsfully apply, both to 1 the violence 


and 


ET: 


1 ſhorten the continuance of our troubles. 
As for all the other arts, which fooliſh men 
too often practiſe, either to elude or evade 
their afflictions, « they are all phyſicians of 
no value; miſerable comforters are they 
all.“ But alas! whither will the miſguided 
madneſs of men tranſport them, when they 
fly from God for ſuccour and ſupport ? How 
often do we ſee them blindly throw them- 
ſelves into the Devil's hands, and from him 
expect deliverance and relief? So fooliſh are 
they and ignorant, as idly to hope to eſcape 
evil by committing it, and prepoſterouſly to 
abate the ſeverity -of their troubles by mul- 
tiplying the occaſions of them. And here 
I cannot forbear obſerving with pity the folly 
of thoſe who make their afflictions the ex- 
euſe for their intemperance, and (to uſe 
their own expreſſion) drink to drown their 
| forrow ; who lay themſelves under water ta 
keep off. the troubleſome approaches of an 
enemy, which under God they need little 
care for. But alas! however the ſhort re- 
lief of good company and intemperance may 
for a while ſerve to divert the invaſion, it 
ean never pretend wholly to parry it off ; 
hut as ſoon as the poor man awakens into 
| his 
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his l ſenſes, and grows cool again, the charm 


goes off, and leaves him more naked and 


expoſed to the rude aſſaults of the ſtill more 


outrageous enemy. No: It is repentance 


alone that can ſtrike at the root of our miſe- 


ries, and dry up the fatal ſprings that feed - 
and nouriſh them : Our affliftions muſt learn 


of us to be innocent, and when once they 
| Have ſucked out all the venom they were 
ſent to draw, they have then no more to do; 
like leeches they drop off of themſelves, quite 


ſpent and dead, not allowed to hurt v. here 5 


they can no longer cure. 


When we have fairly done our part to- 


wards the removal of our affliftions, we have 
then « patiently to tarry the Lord's leiſure; our 
* ſoul muſt wait ftill upon God till he chooſe to 
% youchſafe us his ſalvation.” Indolently to 
deſpiſe the chaſtening of the Lord, or unman- 


fully to faint when we are rebuked of him, 
is the higheſt affront we can offer to his great | 


Majeſty : It is to call his wiſdom and good» 


neſs into queſtion, and to tell him to his face, 


that either he does not underſtand, or will not 
conſult the true intereſt of his creatures: It 
is to ſuſpect his very power; it argues him 
great] y unworthy of our confidence, and far 

from 


* 
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from being what he loves to call himſelf in 
Scripture, the Defender of all them that 
«put their truſt in him.” And even when 
it ſhould ' pleaſe Almighty God, for reaſons 
which we cannot comprehend, to plague us 
with all his ſtorms, with afflictions of a larger 
ſize, ſuch as are not common to men; though 
all this ſhould come upon us, yet neither muſt 
we behave ourſelves frowardly and contu- 
maciouſſy under his diſcipline, nor ſhamefully 
ſorrow, like men that have no hope; like 
men who know not God, who never heard 
of the ſufferings of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
or the glory that crowned them, No; we 
muſt expreſs a patience worthy of a Chriſ- 
tian, being ſpurred on by example, and en- 
couraged by the moſt glorious rewards: We 
muſt imitate the holy Pſalmiſt, who under 
the ſevereſt proſſures was dumb and opened 
not his mouth ;” never, but in praiſe and 
thankſgiving to his God for giving him warn- 
ing ; never but in acknowledging the righte- 
ouſnels of his judgments and the benefit of 
his correction, knowing that © of very faith 
% he had cauſed him to be troubled ;” like 
him we ſhould patiently abide always, and 
praiſe him more and more. If then with an 
| humble 
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humble confidence and unwearied faith we 
wait for the Lord “ till the wind and the 

* earthquake be overpaſt, we ſhall then find 
him at laſt in « the ſmall ftill voice,” ſpeak- 
ing peace and comfort to our ſouls, in a 

| bleſſed ſupport under all our afflictions what- 
ever, and an happy iſſue out of them: But 
above all, we ſhall feel him in thoſe eternal 
and glorious rewards of another happier ſtate, 
which he has faithfully promiſed, and will 
aſſuredly give to thoſe « who, looking up to 
« Jeſus, the author and finiſher of our faith, 
e ſhall run with patience the race that is ſet 
before them.” 
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S ERM ON VII. 
— — ——————— .... . —ͤ—-— — | 1 [ , , | = 
1 SAMUEL, CHAP. 111: VER. 18. 


« It is the Lord; let him do what ſetmeth 
| « him good.” | | 


Tous ſpake Eli; and thus ſhould every 
good man ſpeak. Such a noble reſig- 


nation as this ſhould not only fill the mouth, 


but influence the heart of every believer, 
every pretender to Chriſtianity : Such a con- 
fidence in the Deity as this, ſuch language 
as the text, beſpeaks the rational creature 
and the man. But alas! how often, even 
upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, do we hear pro- 
fligate wretches arraigning the goodneſs of 
God, and murmuring at his diſpenſations 
How often do we find men wiſhing to carve 
for themſelves, and out of their own inſuffi- 


cjency. preſcribing for their own. neceſſities ! 
And 
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And how often; too often, when their ſups 
poſed intereſt is attacked, do we know them 
to rail at the ſtupendous ſchemes of Provi- 
dence; and give vent to the moſt horrid of 
blaſphemies. 

But how different is the behaviour of this 


hero of our ſpeculation, when ſurrounded 


with every poignant calamity, nay, much ſe- 
verer than ordinarily befall us deluded, de- 
ſpairing, and ungrateful people. Eli had 
been appointed by divine direction to the 
prieſthood, and veſted with all the power 
that the eccleſiaſtical ceconomy of the Jews 
could confer : Being deſcendants from Aaron, 
ic who was choſen out of all the Tribes of 
« Iſrael to be God's prieſt, to offer upon his 
« altar, to burn incenſe, and to wear an ephod 
« before him,” he and his family by promiſe 
were entitled to retain the ſame honours for 
ever. Thus circumſtanced he had nothing to 
fear, and nothing more to hope; every ambi- 
tion of his ſoul was gratified, every deſire fed, 
and nothing wanting to complete his dignity. 
His ſons, agreeably to the promiſe, were 
placed in the ſame ſtation; but to thy coſt, 
Oh Eli! and the utter extirpation of thy 
power, yp unhappy Ro but more un- 
„ 
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happy father ! apoſtatized from their duty; 
fled from the loyalty of their heavenly King. 
and added to the years and grey hairs of their 
father, the inſupportable miſery of the Divine 
anger. Here every bloſſomed hope was 
- blaſted, and every joy ſullied in its luſtre; 
here every gleam of tranquillity was eclipſed, 
and the mind of the poor old man left to the 
melancholy and dreary proſpect of knowing 
his fatal doom. From a principle of paters 
nal fondneſs, a fondneſs that has often in- 


creaſed the groans, and added to the number 


of legal executions, he connived at the mi- 
quity of his ſons, or finding them obſtinate 
and avaricious, gave them up to a reprobate 
mind ; from whichever of theſe motives it 
ſprung, he incurred a guilt not to be over- 
looked, never to be pardoned. God firſt of 
all argues with Eli upon his ingratitude, put- 
ting in mind that he had choſen his tribe 


and himſelf in preference to all the reſt ; that 


he ought to have been .duly ſenfible of the 
honour; that he ought not to have flighted 
his benefactor or trifled with his office: Next 
he arraigns him upon his iniquity in ſuffer- 
ing his ſons to take the choiceſt part of the 
ſacrifices, and apply them to their own un- 

Vox. I. H hallowed 
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| hallowed uſe: He charges him with pro- 


faning his offerings, in giving ſcope to their 
own luxurious palate, and pointing an inſult 
of the worſt kind at himfelf. As a puniſh- 
ment he tells him, that he would ſtrip him 


of his honours, and confer it upon thoſe who 


ſought not to deſpiſe him ; that he would to- 
tally demoliſh his family, ſpeedily terminate 
his own exiſtence, and not ſuffer any one of 
them to ſpend half their days; that he would 
provoke his envy and foil his peace of mind, 


by placing an enemy in his room; that he, 


who ſhould remain at the altar, ſhould live 
to the utter grief of his heart, and to be the 
rankling canker-worm of his ſoul ; that none 
of the iſſues of his houſe ſhould arrive to 
maturity, but die in the flower of their age; 


that his two ſons, Hophni and Phinehas, 


ſhould ſoon both in one day be made the 
victims of Divine fury; and add to all this, 
that the puniſhment was inevitable; that no 
ſnerifice or offering ſhould ever atone for the 
iniquity ; nothing appeaſe the Divine anger; 
nothing ſhorten the Lord's hand ; but that 


he might conſider it as certain as if it was at 
that moment accompliſhing. A decree ſuf- 


W one would 1 to have petrified 
him 
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him into a ſtatue; and driven life from its very 
feat | A decree ſufficient to ſcare the world- 
ly-minded man into the horrors of deſpair, 
and even madneſs itſelf! And a ſentence (the 
ſuppoſition of which,” without any reality; 
fickens every faculty' of the ſoul) but which; 
ceftain in execution; muſt ſink any of us, daſ. 
tardly creatures, into a confuſion inexpreſ- 
ſible; Such would be the features of our 
modern depravity, ſuch the attendants upon 
corruption, and ſuch the ideas that our Free- 
thinkers; or, which is much the ſame; irre- 
ligious Chriſtians, would conceive on the ſatne 
black and diſmal occaſion. But on the con- 
trary, obſerve the force and power of true 
religion; mark the thoughts that the ge- 
nuine belief of a God and Providence will 
always produce. Inſtead of reviling Provi- 
dence; "inſtead of eurſing his diſpenſations, 
_. Inſtead of being ſtruck with the cowardly fear 
of a paltroon ſinner (which would be the 
behaviour of too many of us under theſe cir- 
cumſtances) being acquainted with his fate, 
with the ſerious compoſure of more than a 
pPhiloſopher, with a greatneſs of ſoul which 
can proceed only from religious principles, 
| hb Wang in the words of the text, „It is the 

WEL H « Lord; 
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« bonds let him do what ſeemeth him good.” 
As much as if he had ſaid (nay, tis the epi- 
tome of whole volumes) the great God, who 
has of his on goodneſs created me, by his 
power has hitherto preſerved me, and in his 
merey has overlooked my many imperfec- 
tions, has ſurely an indefeaſible right to act 


dlãz.s he pleaſes: All his diſpenſations, I know, 


however evil they may appear, are ſtill good 
in themſelves, and intended for my profit: 
The Almighty Diſpoſer, who firſt called me 
to himſelf, and heaped his bleſſings upon me, 
has every right to thruſt me from him, and 
withdraw his favours: The great ſearcher of 
hearts knows my depravity, and only puniſhes 
from merciful conſiderations: I will therefore 
freely give him up his own, my all; and with 
humble contrition come before him. 
Who can read this ſtory, who can view 


this picture, without the utmoſt rapture of 


delight; without yearning after the ſame diſ- 
poſition of ſoul; and without wiſhing to be 
Eli, even under all the ſeverity of God's af- 
flicting hand? With what an humble com- 
poſure does he conduct himſelf amidſt a whole 
ſhower of diſtreſſes? With what a ſedateneſs 
of l does he receive the dreadful meſſage? 
ev Every 
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Every ſocial ſentiment became immediately 
unſtrung; every tender wiſh, which ſo natu- 
rally ſwells the bofom of a parent, was ſup- 
prefled ; and every ſelfiſh paſſion lulled afleep 
by the ſoft ſounds of reaſon,” and the voice 
of Heaven. For a perfon thus to diveſt him- 
ſelf of ſelf-preſervation, that eldeſt law, that 
maſterly ſpring of human nature; thus to 
tear from his tender breaſt the anxious feel- 
ings of a father; thus at once to forget that 
he had ſons, and that thoſe ſons muſt ſoon 
die; that the thread of both their lives ſhould | 

at the ſame mournful period be cut off, and 

he himſelf bereaved of the boſom datlings of 
his hopes; this was great; this was good. 
What but the fortifying ſpirit of his great 
Judge could have fo manly ſupported his ſoul 
under the ſharp harrows of ſuch extreme 
affliction? What could ſilence the pleading 
eloquence of every degree of ſenſibility but 
he who breathed into man the breath of life, 
and formed this clay to live and feel, to die, 
and be as if it had not been ? Thus to fubdue 
every turbulent paſſion, which too fatally 
ſeſters the human heart; thus to extinguifh 
every {park of reſentment, which is too often 
CI by a diſappointment of power; 
Hg and 
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and thus to ſmother every ember of malice, 
which ideas of rivalſſip are very apt to re- 
kindle; theſe are ſuch manifeſtations of true 
piety, as nothing but a due ſenſe of religion 
alone could inſpire. Indeed, what is man 
without this civilizing principle? A proud, 
headſtrong, ungovernable brute. What is 
he without the influence af this refiner ? No+ 
thing but an heap of rubbiſh, and a bundle 
of corruption. What is he without this 
ſoathen of the paſſions, this miſtreſs of our 
ſpiritual childhood? A man without, but a 
beaſt within. But what is he, when poliſhed 
by the ſpirit of religion? An honour to his 
Maker, an ornament of the creation, the 
being of the two worlds, and an infant-angel. 
If Chriſtianity then work theſe great effects 
upon our nature, and if we do not hearken 
to its ſacred and ſalutary precepts, what are 
many of us to conclude, but that we diſho- 
nour God, unleſs formality is all that is re- 
quired ; that we are a diſgrace to the crea- 
tion, unleſs the ornaments of the body, and 
the pride of ſtate, place us in an elevated 
claſs; that we approach nearer to the lower 
world than betwixt both; and that inſtead 
of ft being angels, we are oy half-grown 
[ru i + devi : 
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devils; begotten by corruption, born of ig- 
norance, ſuckled by pride, and nurtured by 
the hand of degeneracy. Such our pedigree 
Such the modern breed of miſcreants ! And 
can the offspring of ſo infamous a ſtock ever 
| | preſume to hope for the countenance: of 
Heaven? Can ſuch a degenerate race ever 
expect the bleſſings of the Almighty ? The 
great God, who deteſts the corruption of 
human nature, and is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, will not ſuffer it: The Pa- 
rent of all, who ſent his Son on purpoſe to | 
diſpel our ignorance; and inform us better, 
will not allow it: The Saviour, who hum- 
bled himſelf even to the death of the Croſs, 
and abhors every idea of pride, will drive us 
from his preſence ; and the Redeemer, who 
by his precepts and example has concluded 
all under fin, and by the ſalutary medicine of 
the Goſpel wiſhed to purge our nature, will 
| reſent our provocatians. Do not thereſore 
ſuffer yourſelves to be carried away by ſuch 
miſtaken notions: Let not deluſion, with its 
- helliſh ſmiles, win upon your hearts, and 
warp you from a ſound judgment: Be per- 
ſuaded that none can be members of the 
Chriſtian Church but thoſe who are the diſci - 
| ples 


Principle of our very refined age, in which 
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ples of Chriſt, and that none can be his dif. 
ciples but ſuch as adopt his principles and 
ſpirit. Be not deceived : Vice will often put 
on the maſk of yirtue, and with the language 
ol hypocriſy court your attention: Sin will 
often aſſume the garb of what is called polite- 
_ nels, and tickle the hacknied paſſion; inſo- 
much that though all vicious things are not 
polite, yet too many polite things are vicious. 
Such is the force of enſlaying Cuſtom, which 
receives its breath from the rotten brain of 
the great, and its nouriſhment from the aping 
populace ; Cuſtom, which gives charters to 
infidels, and franks the character of the 
Deiſt; which teaches that religion is a bug- 
bear, and its profeſſors impoſtors ; which 

ſays, What is God that we ſhould depend 
upon him, or the Almighty that we fhould 
« fear him ? This is faſhion ; this the leading 


the ſound diftates of old-faſhioned common 
ſenſe are frittered into the nothingneſs of 


affectation, vanity, and ſingular nonſenſe. 


No wonder that this groſs perverſion of 

things ſhould obtain, ſince the young peo-—- 

ple of theſe times, of either ſex, are ſo erro- 

neouſſy educated and fallely inſtructed. The 
| male 
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male part, before they can properly read 
their mother tongue, have aſcertained the 
laws and cuſtoms of their own country, or 
have formed any ſettled notions of religion; 
are indulged with the name of taking a fo- 


reign tour; whilſt the females, inſtead of 


iltivating thoſe uſeful virtues which would 
adorn that ſtate for which they are early can- 
didates, and for which God and Nature have 
. deſigned them, are taught to conſider Dreſs 
as their Idol, Novels as their Bibles, and Cards 
as their Prayer - books. 
To conclude with ſome obſervations dedus 
cible from the ſacred text: = 
As this nation, like Eli's family, has tn 


ſo remarkahly and peculiarly favoured by the 


notice of Heaven, let us beware, leſt by an 
abuſe of his indulgences we incur the Divine 


diſpleaſure,” and leave ourſelves deſtitute of 


every hope, every ſupport, and every com- | 


fort. Let thoſe who are poſſeſſed of riches, 
| honours, or any kind of emolument, not 
think them tenable independently of the will 
of Heaven: but let them learn from this fad 
example to know, that their greatneſs can- 
not protect them, their dignity cannot ſhield 
them ; ; that an elevated ſtation only renders 

them 
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them ſtill more accountable, and conſequently 
that every ſin they commit carries with it a 
doubly. malignant imputation. Let thoſe 


that are bleſſed with children reflect upon 
the importance of a religious and uſeful edu · 
cation; upon the obligation they lie under to 


perform this duty; upon the great and in- 


expiable guilt they incur by a neglect of it ; 


and let them, from poor Eli's example, be 


rouſed to ſuppreſs every infant vice in their 


boſom, and to ſeaſon their tender minds with 


ideas of God, religion, and goodneſs. Let 


thoſe whoſe-ſelf-ſufficiency ſuggeſts to them 
falſe ſchemes of intereſt, who, without con- 


ſulting the Deity, regard only their own 


ſuppoſed wants, who murmur at the ſeaſons 
if their wiſhes be not accompliſhed, and at the 


weather if every inclination be not feaſted ; 
let them remember that the very worſt things 


we ſuffer are too good for us; that we are 
unworthy even the anger of God ; and that 
it is by his mercy. alone that we have been 
allowed hitherto to live: And let us all, every 
one of us, reflect, that though no particular 
decree of death has been revealed againſt us, 
yet our provocations every day are ſo hei- 


nous, our offences ſo great, and our rebel 
ey lion 
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lion ſo obſtinate, that we every moment de- 
ſerve to be cut off, and, doomed to eternal 
death. And who knows (who but God alone? 
Upon his mercy let us rely) but before the 
morrow'sſun the ſtrongeſt frame now breath- 
ing, though perhaps careleſs of the event, 
may be proſtrate under the heavy hand of 
death, under an intolerable load of fins, with- 
out being allowed time to ſay, © It is the 
Lord; let him do what ſeemeth him good,” 
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SERMON VIII. 


PSALM XLIV. VER. 24. 


Wherefore bideſt thou thy face, and forgetteſt 
our miſety and trouble ? 


— is the favourite language of the 
world, not of thoſe only, who ſeldom 


give themſelves the trouble of thinking whe- 
| ther there be a God or not, but even of thoſe 
who are better diſpoſed, who have exhibited 
ſome traits of the fear of God, but whoſe 
religion being built upon a ſandy foundation 
cannot ſuſtain the weight of adverſity, can- 
not bear the teſt, the grand teſt of virtue. 
But ſhall poor ſimple duſt and aſhes argue 
thus with itſelf? Shall ſuch an helpleſs, im- 
potent, feeble creature as man, thus arraign 
the goodneſs of God ? Shall we ſet ourſelves 
up. as judges of our own deſerts? Shall we 

2 pretend 
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pretend, preſume, or have the impudente to 


attempt to carve for ourſelves, when a ſingle 


finger is not at our own command? God for- 
bid. But let us deal ſo freely with our im- 
portant ſelves as to aſk the following queſtions. 
Do we imagine it poſſible for us to have pro- 
duced ourſelves into being? No; for then 
we muſt have acted before we exiſted. Muſt 
we not then acknowledge that our exiſtence 


was derived from ſome ſuperior Power ?. if 


: fo; what Power ſo capable of creating us, as 
He who has continually preſerved us ? For 
our preſervation, to which we are daily and 


hourly witneſs, is with us a more feeling ar- 


gument of that Power, than our firſt creation. 
Can we ſuppoſe then that chance, fate, fortune; 


hap, or any ſuch apologies for our ignorance 


of things, but which we often find in the 
mouths of men, could have effected ſuch ſtu- 
pendous ſcenes as are continually preſented 
to our view? What are all theſe words, but 
terms uſed to cloak the ſhallowneſs of our in- 
ſight and the weakneſs of our underſtandings? 


Theſe, though vulgarly adopted, are not to 


be eſteemed the cauſes of the moſt minute 
event, or to claim the leaſt ſhadow of admi- 
niſtration: No; there is only one cauſe both 
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of great and ſmall effects, only one diſpenſer 
of mighty atchievements, as well as trifling 
actions, and that is God: That God, who 
exiſted from all eternity, and to all eternity 


- will be the ſame; who, after the revolt of 


preſumptuouſly aſpiring Angels, created man 
to ſupply their place, and to be the objects 
of his goodneſs in their ſtead ; and who, being 
infinitely and eſſentially true, uniformly ſted- 
faſt to his purpoſe, and retaining an invaria- 
ble regard for his produce, never ceaſes to 
ſupport us under all difficulties and trials, in 
all afflictions and diſtreſſes, and under every 
calamity which corruption every where diſ- 
ſeminates. He is in all caſes and reſpects 
perfectly holy, and therefore cannot but hate 


and deteſt every thing that is impure or un- 


holy: All his actions, diſpenſations, and works 


of Providence, are entirely correſpondent 
with the purity of his eſſenee. Every thing 


then that we ſuffer, or may appear to be 

undeſervedly inflicted upon us, proceeds from 
his juſtice, dictated by his wiſdom, and exe- 
cuted according to his invariable goodneſs. 


His juſtice muſt be ſatisfied, though his mercy 


pleads our exemption : His wiſdom per vades 


all nature, ſees every operative cauſe, views 


every 
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* ee effect, and cauſes every 
thing to redound to our ſpiritual welfare, 
And ſhall we, preſumptuous we, ſay, why 


haſt thou done thus? Shall we remonſtrate 


with God, when his goodneſs, too extenſive 
for our deſerts, ſtill continues to us our exif- 


tence and our all? When, though immerſed 
in ſcenes of perplexity, we ſtill enjoy privi- 


leges ſuperior to our merit? And when, being 
ſinners, we may think it a great mercy, ak 


we are permitted eyen to live? 


A ſingle reflection upon the Author of al! 


che bleſſings we enjoy, that it is the ſame, 


who deprives us of their ſweets, who firſt of 


all conferred them upon us; a ſingle thought, 


I ſay, upon the juſt diſpenſations of Providence 
and the indefeaſible right he has of diſpoſing 
favours as he pleaſes, nay of cruſhing us in 
a ſingle moment, ſhould teach us to act with 


' ſubmiſſive acquieſcence and due reſignation 


to the Divine Will. After all our fooliſh buſtle, 


what can we do for ourſelves? It is evident 
| to every one, who gives himſelf time and 


leave to think or reflect at all, that man, un- 
aſſiſted and left to the tendency of his own 
nature, is very frail, very weak, and lwiftly 


en to his diſſolution; that his breath is 


in 
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in his noſtrils one moment, and may be re 
called, irreparably demanded in the next; 
and that his body is continually ſubject to 
pain, obnoxious to evils every minute of his 
life, and able to dangers which may ſoon, 
alas! perhaps too ſoon level him with” his 
mother duſt: That his mind is vague and vo- 
latile; that his underſtanding is ſhallow and 
deſective; his will crooked and perverſe ; and 
his paſſions, ſtrong and obſtinate, can admit 
of no diſpute: And that in eonſequence of 
this conſtitutional weakneſs, he is ſtrangely 
blinded by the thick miſts of error, grofaly 
deluded by the phantoms of imagination, and 
' Inſufficient, totally unable even to move a 
fingle joint, or form a ſingle thought for him- 
ſelf, without a ſuperior and heavenly influerice, 
is what every day too fatally teaches us to 
experience. To depend folely upon himſelf 
+ then is trifling with his ſecurity; and yet do 
not we often ſee that weakneſs and extreme 
imbeecillity have the aſſurance to confront 
Omnipotence? Do not we ſee that ignorance, 
and the darkeſt of all ignorance, ſtrive to ſtand 
m competition with Omniſcience ? Ought that 
then, which abſtractedly conſidered, is fo vile 
in it's conduR, in it's nature, and in it's end, 
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ts fly in the face of him, from whom he re- 


ceives every luſtre, every acquiſition, and 
every virtue? No; it muſt not, it cannot be. 
Let us learn and humbly endeavour to know 
our own inſignificancy, to ſcan our own emp- 
tineſs; and be convinced; that, as we are this 
day by God's creating hand to bare ſome- 


_ thing, ſo to-morrow we may, without the 


ſame ſuſtaining hand, IA into our 


original nothing. 


But, if we extend our views beyond our- 


ſelves, examine the complection of mankind 


in general, and diſcover the principles upon 
which they commonly act, we ſhall find them 


alſo too weak a foundation whereon to build 
the ſafe ſuperſtructure of a ſatisfactory con- 


fidence: Such pillars are much too rotten to 
bear the important weight of our happineſs: 
They are only bruiſed reeds upon which we 
cannot lean without the danger of perfora- 


tion: Friends, alas! are only the creeping, 


crawling inſects of a ſummer's day, which the 
winter of adverſity nips and deſtroys: They 
are only idols of imagination, only ideas in 

the brain, but rarely exiſting in the life; ſel- 
dom able, but more ſeldom willing to fulfil 


their ſpecious promiſes. « Ah! my good 


« friend,” 
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te friend,” (ſays the Man of the World) “ 1 
* conceive an inexpreſſible regard for you, 
« would do every thing to promote your wel- 
« fare, and ſhould rejoice in an opportunity 
* of ſerving you. Can I in any inſtance aſſiſt 
« you? Only give me a chance of convincing 
« you of the ſincerity of my friendſhip, and 


« you will find me inſeparably yours.“ This is - 


the ſmooth language of the eringing hypocrite 
ſo long as Fortune ſmiles; but, change the 
. pleaſing face of things, ſhew him the black 

_ of that fickle, capricious goddels, where 
are then, thou miſcreant, thy deceitful pro- 
' teſtations? Where are now thy ſervices? Vile, 
doubly-contemptible wretch, get thee behind 


me! Teach the world to beware of thee; let 


the dogs bark at thee; let all nature ſtand 
aghaſt at ſuch villainous perfidy; and let 
every one ſhoot out their lips and ſhake their 
heads, ſaying, behold a ſycophant and a traitor 


« I was hungry, and he gave me no meat; 


« thirſty, and he gave me no drink; naked, 
% and he cloathed me not; but cruelly left 
me pitileſs, and expoſed to the poignant 
« wounds of a morole fortune.” But where 
is compaſſion ? Where is ſympathy, that hea- 
venly claim? Alas! it has ſcarce found a 
I 2 fixed 


5 
fixed ſeat in the buman breaſt ; it “came So 
« down from the Father of Lights,” and thi- 
ther, I fear, muſt return for reception and 
entertainment: It is not an offspring of the 
world, and therefore it is not ſurpriſing, if 


lighted by thoſe who are but one remove above 
te brutes, but whom the brutes diſgrace. 
Thus weak, and thus unſtable is our depen- 
dence upon the world for the relief of our 
misfortunes ; and therefore we muſt look up 


to an higher cauſe, even to him, who has 


the ſprings of nature in his hand, and directs 
chem according to the dictates of his unerring 


wiſdom. It is God, who can confute the 
wiſeſt counſels of the moſt able politicians, 
and is high above all things of the earth, ven 
he only can reſcue and defend us, he only is 


our ſhield and our caſtle, and in him, as the 


prime cauſe of all things, and the ſteady an- 
chor of all our hopes, let us reſt fatisfied, 
confident, and dependent. Fleſh is frail, 
mankind deceitful, and we ourſelves deceived ; 
but God is our confidence, let us not deſpair ; 
he is our ſhield, therefore we need not fear 


the poiſoned arrows of the malicious world; 


and he 1s the parent, in whoſe tender bofom 


wie may remain unmoleſted and ſecure. Ac- 


tuated 
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' tated by theſe ſentiments, we may defy the 
hypocriſy of double-faced mortals; leaning 
on this ſtaff, we may ridicule the empty blaſts 
of oſtentatious threats; and with a ſenſe of 


this dependence, we may calmly gaze on the 


ſtern face of danger with a confident ſmile. 
But is there nothing on our part neceſſary 
for the attainment of this favour, or the ſecu- 
rity of this protection? Do we imagine that 
the bleſſings of Heaven drop into our mouths 
without petition or intreaty? Are they ſo little 
valuable as to merit no exertion? They muſt 
be ſought with earneſtneſs, with fervency, 
with zeal, with ardent affection, and indefa- 
tigable perſeverance; and then, not till then, 
though we put on the form of godlineſs, and 
through cuſtom conform to the externals of 
the church, we may hope to feel a juſt ſenſe 
of a bountiful God. It is recorded in various 
paſſages of Scripture, that God, from an in- 
variable principle of beneficence to his ſer- + 
vants, has frequently reſcued them from their 
cruel perſecutors: From the ſame examples 
we may truſt, that the ſame kind and merci- 
ful Being, upon our religious deportment and 
ſjeady 3 of his laws, will ever “take 
13 us 


WM 
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tr us all out of the mire and clays ſet w_ 
a rock, and order our goings.” 

Suppoſe now, for inſtance, that any of us, 
| being reduced to the loweſt ebb of indigence, 
and labouring under the ſharp harrows of 
affliction, had formerly been favoured by the 
acquaintance of a perſon, whom we might 
take the liberty of addreſſing, and who, from 
favours already received, we had reaſon to 
believe, would aſſiſt us with his pocket, his 
intereſt, and every other means of relief: 
Should we not uſe every method of re- eſta- 
bliſhing that friendſhip, of doing every thing 
that was. pleaſing to him, and avoiding the 
commiſſion of every thing that was diſagree- 
able to him? Should we not act in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive and cautious manner towards him? 
Should we not ſtudy his temper in all points, 
and conſult our intereſt by every conformity 
in our power? Should we not adopt every 
meaſure, every plaufible ſtep, that ſeemed 
to tend to that defired purpoſe? Now, God is 
exactly that great, that unparallelled friend, 
to whom we may open our boſom, and pour 
out our complaints, who is continually aſſiſt- 
ing us, and is diſpoſed to give eaſier than we 
can requeſt, and more largely than we can 


poſſibly 
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poſſibly deſerve: And yet, notwithanding 
theſe unmerited favours, and in contradiction 
to our own avowed principles, we ſtill _ 
to fly in his face and provoke his 
But, © do we ſerve God for nought?“ No; $ 
he only deſires us to be virtuous for our own 
ſakes, to perform conditions both eaſy and 
natural, and then to be happy, ſupremely 
bleſt hereafter, and comfortable even in this 
ffuctuating and viſionary ſcene of things, 
But, if we donot chooſeto truſt God's promiſe, 
nor to confide in his word, becauſe his favours 


are ſtill at a little diſtance, let us not wonder 


if we are miſerable ; we muſt not be ſurprized 
if we be diſappointed of thoſe bleſſings we ſo 
much pant after, nor murmur “if he hide 
* his face, and forget our miſery and trouble. 
Depend upon it, God will not be trifled with, 

will not be mocked, inſulted or affronted, 
but will cruſh us with the weight of his juſt 


though revengeful hand. For, if our holy - 


penman, the man after God's own heart, were 
not free from calamities, where ſhall the ſin- 
ner and ungodly appear? Where, but in a 
ſtate of trouble, diſquietude, and anxiety ; in 
a ſtate of diſtreſs, harror, and perplexity, 
without alleviation, withqut mitigation, or 
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the leaſt lenity, till they turn away from their 
wicked, reprobats, and abominable practices. 
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JOHN, CHAP. VIII, PART OF VER. 24. 


$6 « For ir ye believe ner Har el am. He, ye ſoall 
| «c « dip in or * Ix , 


HO but a Jew would not tremble 
Vat this declaration? Or who but a 
madman, or a Deiſt, would run the riſk of 
_ damnation for a petty ſingularity of opinion? 
In-conſequence of the loſs of primæval inno- 
cence by. Adam, we have virtually in him 
incurred the penalty of eternal death: We 
are ſtill obnoxious to this penalty, till it be 
either expiated or the tranſgreſſion pardoned. 
Now, the ſin cannot be pardoned without 
infringing the ſacredneſs of God's juſtice, 
which, agreeably to his wiſdom, has founded 
a law, to that law annexed a ſanction; and 
expreſſed his will in ſuch abſolute terms, as 
fully 
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fully evince both his veracity and knowledge, 
and ſuch as nothing but the inſinuation of the 


| Devil could ever call in queſtion. If this 


will be not fulfilled then, it ſtrongly im- 
peaches his authority, and leaves him imper- 
fe like ourſelves; a thought that muſt 
ſicken every religious man and every Chriſ- 
tian ! The ſin then muſt be expiated (not by 
ourſelves, alas ! we too fatally know our own 
indignity and inſufficiency, but) by one, the 
greatneſs of whoſe perſon, added to the in- 
nocence of his life, rendered him fully capable 
of compenſating the injury done to our great 
Sovereign, and reſtoring us to his loſt favour. 
Here then what can we do? What expedient 
can we concert for ourſelves? Apply to'the 
beſt amongſt us, we ſhall find him labouring 
under the ſame common depravity, and un- 
able to fill up the meaſure of hi own obe- 
diience, much leſs capable of ſatisfying the 
Divine juſtice for millions of wretched delin- 


gquents. Suppoſing it poſlible that the ſenſe 


of our ſituation, and the poignancy of our 
contrition, ſhould prompt us to make 
our addreſſes to him for relief; alas! we 
are unworthy to approach the Throne of 
Grace, we could not hope to enjoy the 

: leaſt 


* 
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tw) 
leaſt gleam of favour ; we have highly pro+ 
voked him, and he deſerted us; our peti- 
tions would be rejected, and our W 
rebuked. 2 
In this ſtate we, were left by our unhappy 

firſt parents, expoſed to the fury of an Al- 
mighty Deity, hopeleſs as to redemption, but 
hourly, nay, every moment expecting to 
ſuffer our condign puniſhment. Reflect upon 
this and tremble: Conſider, Oh my ſoul ! 
| how fearful a thing it is to fall into the hands 
of the liying God: Conſider that thou waſt 
once dear in his fight, and capable of the moſt 
eonſummate happineſs; but now the exe- 
crable object of deteſtation, the ſubject of 
miſery and horror,, and poſſeſſed of ſenſibi- 
lity, privileged with immortality, only to in- 
_ creaſe the acuteneſs of thy pangs, and to add 
to thy extreme miſery the inſupportable dread 
of knowing that it will never ceaſe : But, 
hark ! Thus ſurrounded by this dark and 
diſmal ſcene, ſtung by the furies of an ago- 
nizing conſcience, and ready to be conſigned 
to the caverns of deſpair, I hear the Trumpet 
ol Peace proclaiming the welcome tidings of 
the heavenly Goſpel, declaring the mercy of 
8 Redeemer, and acquainting us with what 

| | we 


n 

we could never have hoped for, and Chriſt 
alone could procure, a reprieve from our 
diſmal ſentence; a bleſſing that ought to 
rouſe every noble faculty of human nature, 
ſhould awaken every worthy ſentiment of 
the ſoul, and teach us with the voice of gra- 
titude to celebrate the praiſe of our Creator, 
and the love of our Redeemer. 

Io this glorious manifeſtation of Divine 
goodneſs give all the Prophets witneſs: 
This unparallelled diſplay of love is abun- 
dantly confirmed by the beneficence of the 
miracles which he wrought ; and his divine 
authority was at the time of his paſſion con- 
feſſed; even by ſome of his enemies; in ſhort, 
the joint force of evidence to a conſiderate 


mind is ſo irreſiſtible, that nothing but pre- 


judice, or the yileſt of inveterate malice, could 
oppoſe ſuch glaring conviction. Our Sa- 
viour, knowing the depravity of the hearts 
of the Jews, in order to work upon their 
fears, and if impenitent to leave them with- 
out excuſe, tells them plainly, that « if they 
+ believe not him they ſhould die in their 
« {ins;” that if they did not give credit to his 
teſtimony, doctrines, and commiſſion, not- 
Witiflanding all their expiatory ſacrifices, 
which 
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which were only typical of himſelf ; notwith« 
ſtanding all their privileges of diſtinction, in 
which, „at ſundry times and in divers man- 
ners, God had evidently diſplayed his pre- 
dilection, they ſhould ftil be excluded from 
the favour of God; ſhould be expoſed to the. 
natural tendency of their rebellious inclina- 
tions; and ſhould find that all their bloſſomed 
hopes would be blaſted by ts breath of 
God's difpleafure. 

The fame reafons that are urged upon the 
Jews for their belief, may with equal propri- 
ety be enforced upon our confideration : What 
he ſays to them was ſaid alfo to us: The fame 
puniſhment which they are expoſed to, in- 
cludes alſo our deſtiny : The fame miſeries 
which they incurred will be hurled down upon 
our heads And though we are now a pow- 
erful, opulent, and almoſt invincible people, 
yet, by a proftitution of our religion, and 
other kindred enormities, we may with equal 

juſtice, like them, become a defolate, deſer- 
ted, abandoned, and odious people: They, 
as well as we, were once the peculiar objects 
of Heaven's fayour, and diſtinctly noticed as 
God's chofen people; but becauſe they rejec- 
ted the ſaving truths of revealed religion, 


and 
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and obſtinately rebelled againſt the Lord of 
Life, they were reduced to their preſent de- 
teſted ſtate. Take heed then, and beware 
that the ſame · evil heart of unbelief” does 
not involve us m the ſame miſery ; nay, 
worſe than theirs, becauſe apoſtacy, after a 
due reception, of the Goſpel, carries with it 
much worſe effects than an abſolute refuſal 
of it. We do believe, we ſay ; but how do 
we believe? Not fo as to influence our lives, 
and ſave ourſelves from eternal death, but 
rather to condemn ourſelves, and darken the 


preſent gloomy ſcene of horror. This then 


is the dilemma, this the fatal option ; either 
we muſt uſe common ſenſe, believe, and be 
- preſerved from deſtruction; or elſe we muſt 
ſhake hands with our intellects, ſhut our eyes 
againſt the light, and with them too late 
opened, be plunged into torture permanent 
and inexorable. There is no medium; no 
alternative; the one or the other muſt be 
our deciſive lot: There are no works of ſu- 
pererogation to increaſe the balance of our 
ſcanty weight; there is no purgatory ; no 
place after death, in which we can wipe away 


* filth of our ** Nothing, alas! 
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Nothing but a « fearful looking for of judg- 
ment, and fiery indignation to deſtroy us.” 
Let none of us then imagine, becauſe we 
are born in a Chriſtian country, ſprung from 
_ Chriſtian parents, and have aſſumed a Chriſ- 
tian name, that we ſhall by virtue of theſe 
be ſaved, or that theſe alone will plead any 
thing in our favour: No; theſe are the 
ſmalleſt parts, the moſt trifling privileges of 
our profeſſion ; theſe are only the accidental, 
not the eſſential properties of our religion ; 
theſe are only forms to ſtrengthen the funda- 
mentals of our ſalvation : It is Faith alone. 
evidenced by a ſuitable conduct, and a pro- 
ceſs of repentance, that can redeem us from 
the curſe entailed upon our nature. There 
are too many, I fear, but for want of conſi- 
deration, I hope, who vainly ſuppoſe that if 
they go to Church, receive the Sacrament, 
kneel upon their knees, (though without de- 
votion) and make the reſponſes (though 
without the leaſt fervency) ; that if they 
borrow the appearance of religion, and de- 
ceive mankind without regarding God, who 
dives into the intention of the human heart, 
and without the heart will accept of no ſacri- 
| Fes that if they can thus ſpeciouſly acquit 
| themſelves, 


VC 
themſelves in the opinion of the world, and 
acquire the tinſel reputation of piety and god- 
lineſs, they have performed the whole of 
their duty, and diſcharged the whole requi- 
3 ſites of Chriſtianity. A groſs miſtake this 
A moſt horrible deluſion! A miſtake that 
they may too late be convinced of; and a 
deluſion which, like an ignis fatuus, may de- 
coy the wandering wretch into bd 
inextricable miſery. - 
Was our diſpenſation, like the Moſaical, 
chiefly external;and chequered with a variety 
of ceremonies, a conduct of this nature might 
be more plaufible, and carry with it a kind 
of reward ; but ſince God, under this per- 
fection of religion, * requires truth in the 
« inward parts,” to attend barely to the forms 
of religion, knowing that the mind is the ſeat 
of Chriſtianity, is an inſult of the blackeſt dye 
offered to its author. Far be it from me 
without foundation to cenfure any aſſembly ;- 
but my own obſervation has furniſhed me 
with too many inſtances of this complexion : 
And as we, the Clergy, “are put in truſt 
« with the Goſpel, even ſo we ſpeak, not as 
% pleaſing men, but God, who trieth the 
heart.“ it the bars outward acts of wor- 
5 | ſhip 
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thip were ſolely required; if the bending ths 
knee and handling the prayer-book, be all 
that is to be done, the Jewiſh ceconomy might 
have amply. anſwered theſe trivial ends with- 
out any improyement. In vain did Chriſt 
die for us, if no other good effects attended 
his blood than the obſervance of forms only: 
In; vain did he ſpill his precious blood upon 
the Crols for us, if ſuch a ſuperficial ſervice 
as this will bring us to Heaven. But this 
Vill not do: Do not impoſe upon your own 
underſtandings, your conlciences, and every 
other diſcerning faculty. Chriſt gave up 
himſelf for our atonement, that we by faith 
and repentance might be reconciled to God, 
and thereby avoid (what every one, I flatter 
myſelf, would wiſh to avoid, for a deſire of 
happineſs is congenial to, the ſoul of man) 
eternal death, the puniſhment of man in a 
ſtate of nature. The queſtion here is, would 
we wiſh to be ſaved? Certainly : By what | 
means then ?. Not by remaining in a ſtate of 
nature, not by worſhipping our own hu- 
mours, not by forming half notions of duty, 
not by entertaining an oral and nominal 
faith, not by pretending to goodneſs; but 
by. growing in grace,” by mortifying our 
Vor. I. K W 
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Affections, by © keeping the whole law“ ſin⸗ 
cerely though not ſinleſsly, by grounding our 
faith upon gratitude to our great Benefactor, 
and withall by reflecting that * the ways of 
man are continually before the eyes of the 
Lord,“ and thut he ponders all his goings, 
ſcans every action, weighs every motive, 
knows every intention, and will moſt aſſu- 
redly puriiſh every baſe, every hypocritical 
deſign. If we exert our utmoſt cunning we 
cannot deceive him: Whilſt we are indulging» 
indeed expoſing ourſelves in any irreverent 
or indecent action during divine ſervice, he 
narrowly obſerves our ſhameful neglect, and 
records it all in the volume of his omniſci- 
ence, to appear againſt us at the laſt day. 
Such a lazy pretenſion to obedience” is not 
the reſult of a true faſth ; it may be polite, 
but it is not a Chriſtian's practice; it might 
ſuit an Heathen, who acts under no obliga- 
tion but what is natural, and who has never 
heard of Chriſtianity ; but more is expected 
from us, and a deficiency will be ſeverely 


puniſhed. It would mightily ſhock our pride 
to give us the appellation of Heathens ; to 
ſay that we are no Chriſtians ; but it is no 
fierce e to affirm, that many of 

us 


E 
us are no better than Pagans, nay, worſe 
than thoſe, when, contrary. to our bettex 
knowledge, we dare allow ourſelyes in ſuch 
practices as the Heathen with half the infor- 
mation would bluſh to commut. 

To conclude :— We haye all Gnned. in 
| Adam, and may all be redeemed by Chriſt ; 
We have all rebelled againſt God in the one, 
and may all be reconciled to him in the other: 
We are all loſt in perdition by a diſobedient 
parent, and reſtored to bliſs by a pure and 
innocent Saviour. But how reſtored? Not | 
by him, unleſs we perform the conditions. 
How often do we pronounce the words Cre+ 
ator and Redeemer, and never once think of 
the benefits we receive from thoſe benefac- 
tors? How often in our prayers (not prayers 
in all) we call upon them to exert their 
mercy and their love, and yet the words pals, 
like an arrow through the air, and leave not 
a ſingle trace behind? Suppole now ( in order 
to bring the doctrine home to our feelings) 
we had any of us procured a friend, whoſe 
good wiſhes we were well perſuaded of, and 

who had frequently done us very capital ſer- 
vices: Suppoſe, by any miſconduct of ours, 
we had forfeited his friendſhip, and incurred 

Bs 2 his 
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his diſpleaſure: Suppoſe ſtill farther, that any 
_ perſon, from compaſſion for our loſs, ſhould 
intercede for us, and remove the enmity be- 
twixt us; ſhould we not thank that friend? 
Should we not ſerve him to the utmoſt of our 
power ? Should we not comply with any con- 
ditions which he propoſed to us? I may ven- 
ture to anſwer, and vouch the general com- 
pliance: Now if ſecular goncerns gain ſo 

great an aſcendant, why not ſpiritual affairs; 
why not matters of the utmoſt conſequence 
to ourſelves, and without which we muſt die ? 
Not die as we do on earth, but die to live in 
hell torments. Have we faith? Let us have 
it towards God. Have we confidence? Let 
it appear in a conſciouſneſs of doing well. 
Have we pride? Let it be only that of ſetting 
an example of piety, virtue, and godlineſs. 
Have we charity? Let it firſt be exerted in 
favour of our own ſouls, after that in gene- 
ral benevolence to all mankind. Without 
theſe virtues, juſtly founded and properly ap- 
plied, whatever we may call ourſelves, what- 
ever we may think, we fall far ſhort of the 
mark of redemption, and with our eyes open 
are left to « grope in the dark, and ſtumble 
« in the noon-day. The Ro of the glo- 
= fl rious 
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rious Goſpel of Chriſt is hidden from our 
ſight, and though it darts, like a two-edged 
ſword, into the darkeſt corner of the ſoul, 
yet being paſt feeling to every the ſofteſt im- 
pulſe of the ſpirit, we quench its motions, 
and are dead to every effort of recovery. 
Awake then thou that ſleepeſt, and ariſe 
* from the dead, and Chriſt * give thee 

* life.” 
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SERMON X. 


ST. JOHN, CHAP. xIII. VER- g4, 35+ 


„A new Commandment I. give unto you, that 
« ye love one another ; as I have loved you, 
« that ye alſo" love one another.” 


y this ſhall all men bnow that ye are my 
«* Diſciples, if ye have love one to another.” 


OW a new commandment ? not new in 
nature, only in degree and meaſure. 

This principle, though not exprelsly incul- 
| cated to us by any other ſyſtem, nor poſſible 
to be recommended to us under ſuch endear- 
ing circumſtances, has nevertheleſs always 
found a ſeat in the human breaſt. If we ex- 
amine our nature, and abſtract it from that 
vein of corruption, which pollutes the ſtream 
of amity and concord, we ſhall find it origi- 
nally 


1 1 
nally veſted with ſocial affections calculated 
to promote and procure the happineſs of each 


other. That ſolitude and perpetual retire- 
ment from the world, unleſs ſpringing from 
the cauſes of diſappointment, ſhame, or any 
ſuch like principle, is a ſtate, to which almoſt 


all are averſe, will be granted by obſervation 
and experience: That a ſecret pleaſure and 
an inexpreſſible conſciouſneſs of joy attend 
the performance of a beneficent action, is 
obvious, though not to all, yet to many ge- 
nerous people in the world: That we eſtimate 
the merit of a public action by the diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of its nature, is an axiom well- 
known to the reflecting part of mankind : 
And that we call that perſon noble, brave, 
great, and good, who ſacrifices {elf to the 
proſperity of the community is equally true; 
but a truth, alas! too feldom cheriſhed, and 


too ſeldom confirmed, though happily and ſig- 


nally exemplified in this our nation. Though 
mankind are very apt, nay rarely fail, to ſhew 


a tender partiality to the brats of their own 


degeneracy; and to nurſe them in the ſooth- 
ing cradle of fell love and conceit, yet when- 


ever we hear of a mean, narrow, contracted 


action, or diſcover the leaſt traces of ill nature 
Ph | 1 
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or malignity in a perſon, we immediately and 
uniformly paſs our verdict on that action, and 
call it inhuman, or condemn that perſon, and 
call him illiberal: On the contrary, if a man 
of a more expanded turn of ſoul preſents 
himſelf to our conſideration, one who ſoars 
above the groveling ſentiments of an earth- 
worm, and whoſe diſpoſition carries with it 
the air of general beneficence, how largely 
do we applaud him, how ſuddenly does our 
conſcience claim an acquaintance with him, 
bids us open our boſom, and receive him as 
its gueſt ? This is the language of conſcience, 
this the very idiom of nature. Beſides, even 
ſociety itſelf, which is a ſtate of compact 
(and to the virtue of which many falſely aſ- 
cribe the cultivation of theſe very principles) 
when firſt formed, has always conſidered this 
as innate, and built itſelf upon that ſuppoſi- 


tion. For without an inclination there would 7 
be no conſent, without conſent no combina- 
tion, and without combination no ſociety : 


So then, ſociety is conſtituted not to create 


this principle, but to protect, ſecure, and 


enlarge it. 
The ſupreme Creator of the world; bi the 
wonderful ſcheme of his Providence, has ſo 


happily 
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happily blended the ſelfiſh and ſocial appetites | 
as to render the one ſubſervient to the other; 
that by conſulting our own wants, wiſhes, 
and exigencies, and at the ſame time conſi- 
dering that we were not born for ourſelves 
alone, we might be led to ſtep out of our- 
ſelves, and lend an hand to the indigent and 
unhappy. While we enjoyed our primitive 
innocence, and were aſſiſted by the ſuper- 
natural aid of ſmiling Heaven; when our 
Reaſon were fortified by the Divine Arm 
againſt the force of temptation, and our paſ- 
ſions chained down by the fetters of ſubſer- 


viency; then Nature bore the face of regu- 


larity and order, no rebellion, no war in the 
members, nothing was ſeen but unanimity, 
peace, unity, and love: But, alas! after our 
revolt, when our paſſions gained ſtrength 
from the weakneſs of our reaſon, and the 
whole tribe of vicious appetites in the dread 
revolution aſſumed the empire of the man, 
then farewel harmony, farewel all bleſſing, 
adieu my peace! Then was nothing ſeen but 
rapine, oppreſſion, violence, and injuſtice; 
nothing heard but the voice of diſcord, the 
language of party-rage, and the ſound of 
confuſion; nor any thing conceived but fraud 

; | and 
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and peculation, the fouleſt murders, and the 
moſt calumnious reproaches. Thus the bright 
face -of Heaven was obſcured by the black 
ſmoak of hell ; the ſilent whiſpers of the Deity 
ſtunned by the hoarſe murmurs of the devil; 
and man, created to converſe with God and 
Angels, -and to enjoy the peace of heavenly 
intercourſe, was doomed to the tumultuous 
parley of demons, and concerting the deſtruc- 
tion'of himſelf : A moſt deplorable perverſion 
of things! A ſhocking change of nature! 
Such the cornplection of the old world, and 
happy would it be for us, did it not ſtill even 
now continue old, did the newneſs of the 
commandment iſſuing from ſo great an au- 
thority, work a renovation in our natures, and 
utterly deſtroy the corrupted old man. This 
command then does not appear to be new in 
nature and deſign, only in uſe and meaſure ; 
vicious cuſtom having ſo obliterated the lines 
of duty, as to render it with ſome even a 
queſtion whether i ever was ſuch. But if 
the diſpenſations of God, primordially written 
nnd engraven upon our hearts, be the diftates 

that claim our attention; if his beneficence 
juſtly demand our imitation ; if his paternal 


nel call forth our affection; and his 
i 
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daily bleſſings do not ſhamefully eſcape our 


notice, it is ſuch a duty as the Heathens them- 


ſelves acknowledged, ſuch a duty as our Sa- 


viour himſelf recommended by his example, 
and by his precepts commanded us to obſerve; 


and that, not by contenting ourſelves with 
barely abſtaining from injuries, not by reſt- 
ing ſatisfied with a negative regard for our 


fellow - creatures, and not by living as idle 
and uſeleſs members of the community, but by 
loving our brethren as Chriſt has loved us. 
But here how can we expreſs a due ſenſe 
of his favours? How can we ſufficiently ad- 
mire the ardency of his love? He, who was 
God himſelf, and happy in the boſom of his 
Father, to quit that happineſs, to throw aſide 


the ſplendor of his godhead, for us inſignifi - 


cant wretches: For him who was a perfect 


ſtranger to all miſeries, to ſubmit himſelf 
to each and every one of theſe, for our eaſe 


and tranquility : For him, to expoſe himſelf 


to the anger of his Father, for the fake of 


us, Who had nothing to hope, and every thing 
to fear: For him to ſubmit to the ſcorn, the 
inſults, and contradiction of men, when by a 
ſingle thought he might have deſtroyed both 
Fiery bodies and ſouls in hall; For him to 


aſſume | 


_ Er 
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allume all the feelings of human nature, and 
with the quickeſt ſenſibility to undergo the 
ſevereſt agonies of ſoul: And for him, who 
might have availed himſelf of the privileges of 
immortality, and bade defiance to the Prince 
of Terrors, to lay open his boſom to the 
| horrors of death, and preſent his bare breaſt 
to the pointed ſword of juſtice, to diſpel the 
_ gloomy ſtorm of wrath which lowered over 
our heads by the rays of redemption, to ſpill 
his blood, his dear, righteous blood, for 
the ſake of our worthleſs duſt and aſhes, to 
conceive the pungent ſtings of ſorrow in his 
foul, and feel the ſharp tortures of puniſh- 
ment, 6ur puniſhment, in his body ; to bleed; 
to groan, to die, . and all for us rebels, us 
| traitors, the vileſt of ſinners, and moſt enor- 
mous of reprobates, whoſe fleſh is ſcarce 
worthy the fowls of the air, or the beaſts of 
the field, whoſe diſobedience nothing can 
palliate, whoſe wickedneſs is of the blackeſt 
dye, and who ought at once to have been 
hurled down to perdition, eternal, ſcorching, 
and inexorable: This, and not leſs than this, 


was the Divine Love. „ 


Our Saviour was God, and yet Rooped W 


converſe with men, but particularly the poor: 
But 


15 1 

But we, on the contrary, though men, with 
an infolence unpardonable, refuſe to ſtoop to 
an inferior, or to think him of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. Our Saviour was perpetually employed 


in doing good both to the ſouls and bodies of 


men, whilſt we, on the contrary, (too many 
of us at leaſt) call it ill- bred to converſe with 
the poor, and with hardened ſeverity put on 
the rugged brow of avarice. Our Saviour 
always breathed the ſpirit of benevolence, 
and with the hand of tenderneſs upheld even 


his enemies; but we ate perpetually foment- 


ing animoſities amongſt ourſelves, forming 
_ diviſions, conceiving the moſt malevolent re- 


ſentments, and giving birth to the moſt diſ- 
reſpectful words; in ſhort, acting more like 


enemies than members of the ſame commu- 
nity, ſubjects of the ſame King, ſervants of 
the ſame Lord, united in the ſame; Baptiſm, 
adopted under the ſame faith, and heirs all 
of the ſame promiſe. How then can we turn 
ſo deaf an ear to the tender intreaties of ſo 
kind a benefactor? How can we, with any 
face of modeſty, dare oppoſe the commands 
of ſo affectionate a Lord? In duty we ſhould 
bluſh for ourſelves : In point of gratitude be 
aſhamed of our conduct: And with a view 

| e 5 
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to intereſt rouſe ourſelves out of this lethargie 
ſtate, and court Heaven and its rewards. 
We are commanded by the text to love one 
another: We are aſſured, by the reverſe of 
the text, that without this we cannot be 
Chriſt's diſciples: And we well know, that 
if we are not his diſciples, we are loſt and 
undone for ever. Now, as our Saviour him- 
ſelf faid, « Not every one that ſaith unto me, 
i Lord, Lord,“ that is who makes a nominal 
and oral confeſſion of faith, * ſhall enter into 


the kingdom,” and enjoy the promiſed hap- : | 


pineſs; ſo now all are not Chriſtians who are 
of the Chriſtian Church. 

We muſt not only follow him, but we int 
imitate his example ; muſt obey his precepts ; 
muſt love his righteous commands: Like 
him muſt love our enemies, muſt pray for 
them, muſt do them every conſiſtent ſervice ; 
muſt cheriſh a principle of good will for a | 
mankind; muſt aſſiſt them in diſtreſſes, com- 
fort the broken-heafrted, be careful of their 
perſons, juſt as to their goods, and tender 
of the reputation of all. As God is merciful, 
kindly overlooks maty of our failings, chear- 
fully pours down his bleſſings upon us, mea- 


ſures our deſerts more * pity than rigid 
juſtice, 
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juſtice, and has compaſſion for all, ſo we 


ſhould remember, in imitation of him, to paſs 


a mild conſtruction upon the faults of others, 


knowing that our own. fins (did we juſtly 
diſcern them) are very crying; our tranſ- 
greſſions numerous, and our rebellion, which 
God views with an eye of mercy, in the ſcale 


of juſtice: would be heavy and unpardonable. 


As. Chriſt, the bleſſed Redeemer, ſtooped to 


indignities of the baſeſt kind, held the arm 


of vengeance by. the force of compaſſion, and 
prayed for his very executioners; ſo we, for 


the ſake. of our brethren; ſhould ſpare no 
trouble, grudge no labour, to ſerve them: 


| Not ſeek for handles of offence, or ſtudy to 
lind out occaſions for diſguſt; but always re- 
collect, that if, God be extreme to mark 


« what we all daily do amiſs, who could 


_ « abide his fury.” And therefore ſay, « Oh 
Lord correct me not in thine anger; be 
« not extreme to mark my Adee leſt 
« thou bring me to nothing.” x 


If mutual love then be made the 3 


of Chriſtianity, if our Saviour, who makes 
this the criterion of our profeſſion, carry 
any authority with him, how few are there 
n are Chriſtians? How few deſerve that 

| honourable 
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honourable title? And how many (too many 
alas!) will find themſelves groſsly miſtaken 
at the great day of accounts, when, being 
judged entirely by this rule, they can pro- 
duce: nothing to extenuate their fault, no- 
thing to alleviate their crimes, but this lame 
and paltry plea : Alas ! I did not think ! But 
where are the Scriptures? Thrown aſide per- 


| haps, like rubbiſh, into ſome remote and 


duſty corner, ſeldom thought of, und more 
ſeldom diſturbed : Search them, and there 
you will find the ſanctions of eternity uttering 
terrible accents ; there .you will know what 
you are to fear and what to hope ; and if the 
callous ſoul be not ſtirred by theſe, little leſs 
than Hell torments will too VE make: a 
laſting impreſſion. 
But how agreeable is this very command 
to the boaſted refinement of human nature ? 
How pleaſing to perceive nothing bitter or 
fretful in our mind ? Nothing but the moſt 
ſedate complacency in our compoſition ? No- 
thing turbulent to overwhelm our tranquil- 
lity, nothing malignant to ſour our peace, 
no alloy to adulterate our pleaſure! This is 
a foretaſte of Heaven; and without theſe 
principles, or ſame kindred qualities, it would 
Vol. I, L | be 
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be no Heaven at all. Hell is the place or 
ſtate for all churliſh, revengeful, and envious 
Fpirits ; and thither muſt they go, to feed 
their uneaſy ſouls with morſels of ſtinging 
miſery ; miſery, which begets itſelf. more 
furious, and leaves behind it a progeny more 
helliſh than itſelf. Fly then this miſery : 
Seek after thaſe-things which make for your 
peace: Let love be without diſſimulation:“ 
Let every generous avenue to the ſoul be ex- 
panded to the reception of every ſentimmt 
of humanity: Be pitiful, be courteous, be 
kind one to another: Put away from you all 
hypocriſy and guile: And let every one of us 
remember, and every morning before we go 
into the world, as well as every evening when 
we retire from it, gratefully recollect, “that 
« Chriſt, from his FRE we was ert 
« ficed — A 1 | 
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sr. MATTHEW, CHAP. XVIII. VER. 33. 


« $4 likewiſe ſhall my Heavenly Father do alſo 
> unto You, if ye from your bearts forgive 
| « not every one his Brother their treſp aſe p i” 


HE moral difference betwixt the Moſaic 
and Chriſtian diſpenſations conſiſted not 
ſo much in the nature of the precepts, and in 
their extent and latitude: The Jewiſh law 
was calculated for the meridian of the Jewiſh 
nation. Our Saviour, in his excellent ſfer- 
mon on the Mount, adduces many inſtances, 
in which precepts were eſtabliſhed, and prac- 
tices connived at, merely on account of the 
hardneſs of their hearts. Amongſt the reſt 
he quotes the law of retaliation, which ob- 
tained amongſt the Jews, and mellows it down 
to woe loft and tender principles of his own 
E laws. 
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laws. As well as reſtrain all acts of revenge 
in that paſſage, in this of the parable, of 
which the text is the concluſion, he forcibly 
and feelingly inculcates the duty of doing as 
we would be, and are frequently, done by. 
The ſtory is told in the uſnal Goſpel ſim- 


plicity. The tenant owed his landlord a large 


ſum of money, more than he was able to pay, 
and for which he was about to ſuffer impri- 
ſonment. He pleads his poverty, and wil- 


Ungneſs to pay, which ſtruck the landlord 


with ſo much compaſſion, that he frankly for- 
gave the debt. Hideous monſter ! No ſooner 
was he liberated from the perils that threat- 
ened him, and ſcarce had taſted the benefit he 
ſo lately received, but inſenſible to his former 
ſituation, to the happineſs of his enlargement, 


deaf to the pleading dictates of gratitude, and 
_ - the intreaties of his fellow-ſervant, he inhu- 
_ manly exerciſed that judgment upon him, 


which had but juſt before been remitted to 
himſelf. The candleſtick of the Goſpel having 
been ſo long fixed amongſt us, and enlight- 
ened our underſtandings, let us hope that our 
hearts likewiſe are ſo humanized as to pro- 
duce but few caſes of the like complection. 
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This monſtrous, this more than Barbarian 
conduct, ſeems to chill the warm blood, and 
ſtagnate its motion. It is aſtoniſhing we can ſo 
ſoon forget the benefits we receive from our 
ſuperiors, as the next moment to deny them 
to thoſe that are dependent upon us. It is un- 
natural ſo to act: Our innate feelings forbid 
and condemn it: The love of virtue is naturally 
| inherent in the human breaſt, and approved 
even by wicked men. This villain's fellow- 
ſervants, who at other timès and in other 
caſes might have joined their hand with him, 

| might (as is the too common caſe of ſervants 
in this day) have connived at acts of injuſtice 
towards their maſter, nay, have aſſiſted in 
pillaging and | plundering his property; in 
_ robbing his barn, and many ways purloining ; 
wounded with compunction, overcome by the 
joint force of all the circumſtances of the act, 
_ themſelves became his accuſers, forry to re- 
fle&t that there could be ſo much baſeneſs 
covered by the human form. 

The-ere& poſture of Man ſeems to FOR: in- 
tended to elevate our minds above ſuch baſe 
actions as even the beaſts themſelves would 
bluſh (could they bluſh) to commit towards 
thoſe of the ſame herd. Nature has given 
Lg us 
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us an upright face, and commanded us to look 
up to Heaven; and, good God! There to 


dehold thy ſtarry firmament, the greater light 


_ to bleſs the day, and the leſſer light to glad- 
den the night; to reflect upon our wonder- 

ful creation, and thy more watchful preſer- 
vation; to meditate upon the numberleſs ſins 
which by thought, word, and deed, we daily 
commit againſt thy divine Majeſty; ſins ſuf- 
fcient in ſtrict juſtice to call down vengeance, 
both temporal and eternal upon us; but 
which, in the great merey of redemption, 
thou enableſt us to waſh away by the precious 
blood of thy ſuffering Son; to ponder all this 
goodneſs ſhould humble the pride of our re- 
venge, blunt the edge of our cruelty, and 
ſoften us into an imitation of that kindneſs 
which we cannot but ſee, and never ſuffi- 
ciently admire. But God's tenderneſs is infi- 
nite, his acts of mercy are not limited by 
numbers; he every day, without our requeſ- 
ting it, forgives us our offences, gladly hears 
the ſinner's plaintive ſupplication, “ Have 
patience with me and I will pay thee all, and 
with willing tenderneſs ftays the vindictive 
hand. How often then ſhall our brother fin 
againſt us, and we forgive him? Till ſeven 


| * 1 = 

. Our Saviotir's bowels abhorred the 
ſcanty number, and extended the act to e- 
venty times ſeven. The ſame compaſſion, the 
ſame love for mankind, vchich led him as a 
lamb to the flaughter, and poured out his 
ſoul unto death, diſplayed itſelf in his anfwer 
to Peter: He felt what he ſpake; and con- 
firmed it upon the Croſs.' 7 © £94922 
+ How gan we reflect upon that” g 
mſtance of tenderneſs and pardon, without 
bluſhing at every principle which looks like 
perſecution and hardneſs of heart. Surely 
our brother has a ſtronger claim upon our 
benevolence than mankind altogether could 
poſſibly plead for the benefit of his ſuffer- 
Rings. The difference between us and him 
is incomparably great; and had he not ſhor- 
tened that infinite diſtance, by ſtooping to 
take upon him our nature, we could not dare 
to have hoped for ſuch great humility : But 
our brother: ſtands upon a level with us, en- 
joys the ſame rights of creation and redemp- 
tion, all ſubject to the ſame obligations, nor 
can any the beſt of us plead any thing of ſu- 
periority but what Providence has veſted us 
with: Should not * we then have compaſſion 
G __ our fellow-creatures,” even as he our 
* Creator 
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| *Greatorand Londhas ha, and fin has pit 
e 
Should the: N inatbebemiche 
Ps a perfect obedience to his laws; 
- ſhould he in default deliver us «to the tor- 
- « mentors,” that is, ſhould he give us up to 
the, violence of thoſe; evils which our folly 


deſerves ; to the miſery of thoſe dangers 


which our infirmities threaten ; and to the 
weight of that puniſhment which the provo- 


cation of our ſins juſtly draws upon us; in 


ſhort, ** ſhould he be extreme to mark what 
poignantly might we dread all thoſe calami- 
ties which by his mercy we ſo happily eſcape 
How. inſufficient would all our efforts be 
to pay what was due unto him, to appeaſe 
his wrath, to atone for our delinquencies, 
andi to recover his loſt favour ? Where ſhould 
ue ſeek the balm that would relieve the af- 
flicted ſoul ? Where would the hungry find 
their bread, the thirſty their water, or the 
naked a garment? Where would the woun- 
ded ſpirit, which none are able to bear, find 
an atonement to plead for him, or an holy 
ſpirit to comfort him? Or how could we look 
up with our preſent boldneſs to the Throne 


[ws] 


of Grace, when the mercy ſeat is — 

with a cloud of wrath; no ſtill ſmall voice to 

folace, only 3 and r to 
us. 

This picture, however e the attitude 
may appear, we may, God knows, find the 
likeneſs of in our reſpective ſituations: Va- 
rious deſcriptions of life are ſtrongly marked 
by ſome of its features. To cheer this gloomy 
face of ſorrow and diſtreſs, our Saviour tells 
us, that we muſt be ſo duly impreſſed with 
a ſenſe of God's pardoning grace, as to look 
with a tender eye, with an humane heart, 
upon the treſpaſſes of others. We have every 
reaſon from | Scripture to believe, that the 
« ſame meaſure that we mete to others,” will 
either in this life, or the next; or both, be 
meaſured to us again; all the violent 
ſtrokes of malice, all the hard ſpeeches of 
malignity, will be retorted upon us. How + 
neceſſary is it then, that, whilſt we have op- 
portunity, and it be day, we cultivate that 
ſweetneſs, that meekneſs of temper, which 
will make even our enemies be at peace with 
us, which will act ſo forcibly upon their iron- 
hearts, as to melt them down into profuſions 


of kindneſs! ? We ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs 
the 


- 
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Fo the killings of that fiery flying ſerpent which 


depravity has hatched within us, and cheriſh - 


and imitate the cooing tenderneſs of the harm- 


leſs dove; not ſuffer the riſings of an impe- 
tuous, turbulent ſpirit to lead us captive at it's 


will, but by the gentleſt offices of charity 


diſcountenance that evil one, who has ever 


deen the concerter of all miſchief, and the 
author of all ſtrife: Let the - ſame act join 


hearts as well as hands, and the God n 
will ſend his bleſſing upon us. 

I cannot but advert here to that idle, gal- 
lacious diſtinction, which obtains in the world, 

and by which, I fear, men too often delude 
themſelves more than they imagine: I twill 
« forgive, but ſhall never forget.” There is 
ſo ſlender a partition between theſe two dif- 
ferent acts of the mind, that whilſt we think 
we are within the boundary of the one, we 
may poſſibly verge too cloſely upon the con- 
fines of the other. Prudence, tis true, di- 


rects us to avail ourſelves of our daily expe- 


rience, and in general we ought not perhaps, 
in a world of offences like this, to forget the 
caſe in the abſtract; but we ſhould be very 
careful how we apply the ſmalleſt idea to the 
en of the individual whom we pretend to 


9 forgive: 
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forgive: Pretend, —_ becauſe, {6 long as 
we figure to our minds' the perſon that in- 
jured us, whilſt we reflect upon the caſe; we 
cannot avoid entertaining a little kind of 
grudge, which will greatly weaken, and that 
radically, the God-like virtue of forgiveneſs: 
It will contract that expanſion of ſoul, which 
alone is the parent of a liberality of ſentiment ; 
it will lay an embargo upon that generoſity 
of conduct, that ſincerity of ſpeech, that open- 
neſs of countenance, that candour of deport- 
ment, all which united, ſo ſignally mark an 
heart diveſted of prejudice and reſentment. 
Indeed we moſt of us too well know; that 
when once prejudice has taken poſſeſſion of 
the human heart, it ſhuts the door againſt 
conviction, and fortifies the mind againſt all 
thoſe arguments which the unbiaſſed man 
would intuĩtively embrace. We ſhould there- 
fore ſtrictly examine our reins and our hearts, 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be deceived by a no- 
tion which is oftener ideal than well 'groun- 
ded; but in our ſouls, clearly purged from 
the filth of every dirty paſſion, each 42 75 
his brother their treſpaſſes. | 


| © The true cultivation of this principle is of 
_—_ Frau Ing to the peace, order, and 
happineſs 


to the good 
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of the community, that without it 


© the laws of the land lend but feeble aid to 


preyent and reſtrain perſonal injuries. Re- 
ligion is the ſtrongeſt bulwark to any nation, 


and the beſt ſecurity to the legiſlature. The 


moſt religious man, from inward conviction, 
without the fear of the penal ſanctions of the 
law, will always prove the moſt peaceable 


 ſubjeRt. - He will feel himſelf accountable to 


an bigher than an earthly power, for his 
morul as well as civil conduct, and from mo- 
tives of gratitude and dependence, of the firſt 
and moſt cardinal nature, will learn to love 
the goodneſs that allures, as well as fear the 
power that commands him. He will further 
reflect, that as his ſtay here at longeſt is but 
very ſhort, when the rod of earthly power 
ſhall ceaſe to brandiſh its terror, then he 


will be a candidate for that bleſſed ſtate whence 


rancour and malignity, wrath and clamour, 
are baniſhed, and love, unity, and benevo- 


| lence, will eternally dwell ; that his enjoy- 


ment of that ſtate riſes or falls in proportion 
or evil habits he has acquired 
here; and that at all events, whilſt he ſo- 


journs in this tabernacle of the fleſh, he will 


more effeQually avoid thoſe. bitters which 
a | poiſon 
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poiſon his own happineſs, more truly conſult 
the comfort of his dependents, and whilſt he 
thus ſtrives to love God, will moſt certainly 
demonſtrate, as an example to others, that 
he loves his brother alſo.— That theſe two 
duties, thus naturally united, we may not 
only never put aſunder, but may all ſtrive, 
with one heart and 6 
conjoined, 

I pray God, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord, | 


E 


SERMON XII. 


PSALM CXXX. VER. g. 


« If thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what 
is done amiſs O Lord, who may abide it?? 


NOD at firſt created Man to be immortal, 
and made him to be the image of his own 
eternity : He breathed mto him the breath 
of life, gave him an underſtanding large and 
capacious, a will inclinable to the ſupreme 
good, affections ſubmitted to the dictates of 
reaſon, and a nature under no propenſity to 
tranſgreſs. He crowned him with glory 
and honour, and though he made him a 
« little lower than the angels, yet he gave 
« him dominion over the work of his hands, 
* and put all things under his feet.” In this 
capacity, and whilſt he maintained his rank 


amongſt INE intelligent beings, he was in a 
proper 


b 

proper condition to converſe with God, and 
live under his immediate dominion. Thus 
circumſtanced they enjoyed the comforts of a 
well regulated conſcience, and were every 


day viſited by the light of God's countenance: 
No perturbations to moleſt their peace; no 


gnawing anxities to prey upon their vitals; 
but the inceſſant encomiums of a well go- 
verned heart, the pleaſing proſpect of a de- 


lightful habitation, and every circumſtance, 


as ſupported by God's daily preſence, exhi- 
biting the ſtrongeſt reaſons for joy and ſu- 
preme comfort. But when by their own 


folly, as well as the Devil's envy, “ fin 24 


« tered into the world, and death by ſin,” 
ſtrange cataſtrophe then enſued : Their un- 


derſtandings grew dark, their reaſon weak, 


their affections wild, and their paſſions im- 
petuous: Thus corrupted, thus depraved, 
God, who cannot look on iniquity, caſt them 
away as deformed and loathſome objects, and 
could not endure them in his ſight. Driven 
from his animating preſence, they were in- 


ſtantly over powered by a ſenſe of ſhame, the 


agonies of guilt, the dread of Divine wrath, 
and the terrible apprehenſion of a puniſh- 
ment Wich they * not how to avert. 

Oo This 
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This tr b called br, Which 
does not conifift in the infuſion of any poſi- 
9285 thdlignity „bit in the ſubduction of the 
— By this means we are left to 
EBndeticy of a rebellious nature, © every 
imagination of our hearts being only evil 
& (een dalyr and every affeftion of the 
ſoul moving in a direction contrary to God 
and goodneſs. From this depraved principle 
flow ſpontaneouſſy all thoſe tranſgreſſions or 
the Divine will, which we perſonally com- 
mit either in thought, word, or deed; and 
which are Characteriſed by the name of dc- 
tual fits. Vatious are the kinds of theſe; 
Which, 4s directed by different ſtates of the 
| underſtanding of the will, fix upon us dif- 
ferent degrees of moral imputation, and ren- 
der us more or leſs guilty before God. When 
our underſtanding be deſective, tis a ſin of 
ignorance ; when our paſſions be unruly and 
predominant, and hurry us on to the perpe- 
tration of any wicked act, it is a ſin of infir- 
mity: When our underſtanding be ſuffici- 
ently informed, and our wills not ſo violently 
| borne down by, as leaning to, the impulſe 
of paſſion, we then incur the /in of preſump- 
tion: If we allow ourſelves, notwithſtanding 
E M N all 
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all the ſuggeſtions of conſcience, the ſoft 
whiſpers of the Spirit, and thoſe helps and 
aſſiſtances we have at command, to repeat 
theſe tranſgreſſions, we then grow into habi- 
tual ſinners, under, perhaps, the moſt ; aggra- 
vating circumſtances. . 

We ſee, from this ſhort ſurvey of moral 
nature, how much we are expoſed on every 
ſide ! Our original fin, like a bottom-wound, 
an incurable ſore, perpetually fills us with 
diſorders, and preys upon our vitals: And 
our actual ſins, ſins of commiſſion and omil- 
ſion, all with united force beſet us ſo eaſily, 
and withall ſo cloſely, that we cannot live a 
ſingle day without ſin. The miſcarriages to 
which the very beſt of us are continually 
liable, force us to cry out for mercy ; and 
Without that mercy, what would become of 
us? Thy juſtice, if exerted, O Lord, muſt 
inſtantly cruſh us into our original nothing. 
neſs. Now, though. all theſe fins which I 
have enumerated do not carry with them an 
equal degree or kind of guilt, yet as the ne- 
ceſſary reſult of our primitive diſobedience, 
they mult be diſpleaſing to God, and expoſe 
us to the decreed puniſhment. Sins of igno- 
rance, for inſtance, ſeem to carry an excuſe 

| = 
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in their own nature; and we are apt to think 
it ſevere to ſuffer for ſuch things as we did 
not know ; yet ſince God created Man in his 
own image, endued him with a ſoul capable 
of apprehending divine truths, and had ſe- 
cured him from a miſtake of the underſtan- 
ding; ſince we loſt thoſe ſupernatural pow- 
ers by the diſobedience of our firſt parents, 
and the curſe of that diſobedience is entailed 
upon us their poſterity, we are therefore in- 
volved in the ſame guilt, as ſpringing from 
the ſame ſtock of rebellion and corruption. 
And with reſpe& to the actions themſelves, 
if they be performed through invincible igno- 
rance, or ſuch ignorance as could not be 
overcome by the ſtrength and application of 
the powers we poſleſs, God, who requires 
no impoſſibilities from Man, will look with 
an eye of lenity upon theſe ; but if by avail- 
ing ourſelves of the benefit of the perſons, 
times, and places, which are ſet apart for 
our inſtruction, we might have informed our- 
ſelves better, and ſo have avoided the com- 
miſſion of them, we can no longer recur to 
the ya of ignorance, a plea which the lower 
claſs, I fear, too much ſhelter themſelves 


under ; but we muſt fall under the. imputa- 
M 2 tion 


c . 


tion of intentional ſinners ; becauſe, bete | 
to do what is forbidden, and carelelsly to 
neglect 1 what is Weine. is exactiy the ſame 
Kkind of: fin. oY Yi 
: The fame is to be obſerved touching the 
fins of infirmity. We are all too apt to look | 
with a partial glance upon theſe, and with a 
darling tenderneſs to plead an apology in 
their favour. There are few libertines, I 
ſuppoſe, when conſcience ſoundsthe alarm, 
but try to ſoothe their bliſtered minds with 
the poiſonous balſam of falſe argument. They 
| Palliate the ſting of their offences by ſome 
ſuch reaſoning as this: © I find myſelf poſ- 
« ſeſled of ſuch and ſuch affections; I find 
4 oOhjects in nature correſ pondent to ſuch 
6 affections; God never acts in vain, there- 
46 fore it is no ſin thus or thus to act. This 
argument ſeems ſome what ſpecious, and with 
a man ſtung by the ſmart of a wounded ſpi- 
rit may ſerve as a cooling ſalve to the veno- 
mous rankling of his wounds; yet conſcience, 
diſſatisfied with this weak armour, mutinies 
in his breaſt, and calls for a more ſtable de- 
fence. But in anſwer to this, let it be recol- 
lected, that thoſe affections which the natu- 
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are the fruits of degeneracy,” the inmates of 
a fallen riatitre, iiordintate; afid therefore tlie 
order and cortefpondency which at firſt ſub- 
ſiſted is now loft, deſtroyed, and gone: To 
argue therefore upon this principle is eſ- 
_ tabliſhing' the” unlawfulneſs, inſteadl of the 
law fulftefs, of the action, aid more ſtrongly 
ripettirig tlie domihion of ſin. In a ſtate” of 
innocency indeed to act upon ſuch term was 
acting right, bechuſe the paſſions then had 
Jeon Hh b difturb the poize of Nature; 
bit finde this balance has been couriterpoiſed * 
by th&wweight ' of vicidus' impulſes, ſince the 
moral fitneſs which was firſt impreſſed of 
thitips has vaniſhed, and we are apt to defire” 
what we'ought not to poſſels, and know not 
how to chooſe” aright; ſince this perberſion 
to indulge paffion is to commit ſin. 
Sins of prefurtiption and habitual ſins bring 
no advocate along with them to plead their 
wretched'caufe: Theſe carry the black mark 
in their forehead; and cannot but be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the frowns of the Great Judge: 
Thoſe I have before enlarged upon may meet 
with mercy ; but theſe latter ones, unrepen- 
ted of, no blood of atonement can waſh away. 
What Thatt we ſay then? If thus furrounded 
= by 
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by: flow what ſhall we do? [ anſwer by Sep- 
ture, If God be for us who can be againſt 
us From the very moment that our firſt 
parents fell, the redemption of our Saviour 
took place; ſo that thoſe ſins which pro- 
ceeded merely from their tranſgreſſion, if we 
be ſorry for them, and believe in a Saviour, 
are at once forgiven And indeed our actual 
ſins, upon the terms of the Goſpel, will alſo 
be done away; hut without fulfilling thoſe 
terms, that is abſolutely impoſſible; neither 


can we in reaſon expect it: We cannot hope 


for the favours of men without ſome endea- 
vours to merit their eſteem ; much leſs can 
we flatter qurſelyes in the leaſt claim to ſal - 
vation, without laying hold of the meek and 
loyely Jeſus. . We cannot be real Chriſtians 
by chance; it is not cuſtom that can really 
entitle us to ſuch ineſtimable bleſlings, 
Though we call ourſelyes Chriſtians, we may 
be as far diſtant from the diſtinctive privi- 
leges of that name as Heathens themſelves, 
It is the heart only that ſpeaks the language 
ol Chriſtianity; without this we are ſtill in a 
ſtate of nature, every moment meriting eter - 
nal death, the threatened wages both of ori- 
ginal and actual ſin. Indeed, the longer we 

refuſe 
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refuſe to accept the mercy of redemption, 
which alone can virtually waſh away the 
guilt of the firſt tranſgreſſion, the more does 
it's weight bear down upon our ſouls ; and 


if ſo, our perſonal fins muſt proportionably 


receive a greater malignity, and violently 


preſs us down-into the regions of darkneſs. 
If we ſlight this greateſt of all bleſſings, this 


utmoſt diſplay of Divine favour, how can we 


look up to God for ſmaller mercies ; when 


he has laid himſelf ſo low as to die for us, 


and that in vain, what have we not to fear? 


We may ſurely expect that he will be ex- 
treme to mark what we daily do amiſs ; that 
he will conſider us as reprobate, incorrigible, 


and irreclaimable; then who can abide that 
| diſpleaſure ? If by his pleaſure we eternally 
live, by his diſpleaſure we muſt eternally die: 


If by redemption we are faved, by turning a 


deaf ear to ſuch a gracious offer we muſt be 


loſt ;Joſt for ever! What a diſtracting 


thought is here ? And yet that thought muſt 


ſometimes occur to the moſt wicked mind; 
but alas! too often upon a death bed, when 


I fear it is too late; too late fee their fins, 
e 2 


A com- 


1 
| 


ee 
A common miſtake, I fear, prevails amongſt 
the major part of the World, that * thamercy 
«, of | God. is allrſüfficient for fingers.” I. 
grant. it is; hut not for ſuch, as, ſtill: continue 
in their ſins upon that preſumption, and 
never bind on thein ſandals, or {pt one, foot 
forward out of the priſon o ſin. Juſtice is as 
much an attribute of God as mercy: And ib 
it fondly and fooliſhly. to be imagined that 
he, for the ſake of ſlothfuli ſmners, will deny 
his nature, and ſuffer his layus to be trampled 
upon with impunity? No; this is a groſs de- 
luſion: Thſe that love and obey our Saviour, 
who alone can, and for all true penitents has, 
ſatisfied; this, juſtice; thoſe that ſtrive to be 
like him, andfollow his ſteps, they may juſtly. 
depend upon the mercy. of God ; hut;thoſe 
who ſhew ng mercy.to their own ſoulg, nor 
yet a bleeding Saviour, but care not if they 
cruciſy him every day afreſh, theſe will have 
no mercy ſhewn them. What is mercy? It 
is a conditional reprieve, from the. original 
ſentence. This is conveyed - t0.,us. through. | 
the blood of Chriſt: All other mercies flow. 
from the ſame pure fountain. Sq. that he, 
and he only, is the medium through which 
the rays of this bleſſed ſunſhine reach the 
worde, 


* 
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world, and revigorate the ſouls of men: He 
is the conveyer of all mercy, and why? For 
the only reaſon that can be aſſigned, becauſe 
he has ſatisfied the Divine juſtice. Receive 
him then inſtantly, and unite him to your 
hearts, that ye die not in all your ſins. They 
muſt ſtill be red as ſcarlet, till this fuller's 
ſoap has paſſed upon them: Nothing can 
purify our nature but this refiner's fire. That 
it may conſtantly blaze in our hearts, and 
inflame our ſouls with true 3 I pray | 
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GENESIS, CHAP. XLII. VER: 21. 


« And they ſaid one to another, we are verily 
'« guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
« ſaw the anguiſh of bis ſoul when be beſought 
us, and we would not bear: Therefore is 
e this diſtreſs come upon us.” 


HERE is no ſin, be it ever ſo ſmall, that 

a man commits, but in the morning of 

his years he would ſhudder to think of, even 
to mention. So nicely poized is our moral 
ſenſe in the ſoul's oeconomy, that upon the 
leaft impulſe it ſtrikes, ſounds an alarm, and 
throws the man into a poſture of defence: 
Like the ſenſitive plant, it ſhrinks at the 
lighteſt touch, and naturally flies from dan- 
ger. This is an happy ſtate ; but the miſ- 
fortune is, this tenderneſs, this extreme ſen- 
5 7 ſbility, 
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fibility, keeps pace but with a very few years: 


Such a companion, ſuch a troubleſome aſſo- 
ciate, is ſoon left behind. The entailed vor- 
ruption of human nature diſcovers itfelf in 
our very early years; and not long after, the 


ill examples we daily meet with in the world, 
gilt with deception, catch us, and apply them- 
ſelves to our ꝓaſſions. Our conſtitutions, no 
doubt, claim a great ſhare in the choice of 


our particular vice, and as they reſpectively 


lead us, we chooſe a diſtin path of evil. 


Being thus ſet out on the journey of life, with- 


out any. guide to direct us, we are too apt to 
be drawn aſide out of the road of -innocence 


and virtue, to purſue ſome flowery by-path, 


ſo to wander to the brink of ſome precipice, 


where happily we make a ſtand and look 
about us, or elſe inſenſibly drop into the mire, 
and finally ſink without the power of a return. 
All thiswhileconfcietice}poordefertedeon- / 
ſcience, left far behind} unwilling; aſhamed / 
to attend us, ſtill beckons, till calls ata mighty 
diſtance; but the voice of the charmer can no 
longer be- heard, and our eyes hre blinded 
that we do not know him. No; we have 


met with new aequaintance: Avarice pro- 


miſes a Foſs abundance of riches'; ambition 


throws 


| 
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throws the Kingdoms of the world at ;our 
feet; or luſt inflames our blood with the ge- 
nial deſire of amarous ſalaces. The very beſt 


of them have nat been exempt from the fatal 


influence of ſuch ſnares. . David, for inſtance, 
the * man after God's own heart,” is aglaring 
example of the force of concupiſcence, and 
of thoſe fins which one leading vice natu- 


rally draws alter it. Bathſheba was defiled ; 


and, to conceal the ſhame of adultery, now 
budding in her pregnancy, her huſband 


Uriah, (made drunk, and ordered home to 


his houſe, but he refuſed; Still to indulge 
the violence of his paſlion, and unrivalled to 
poſſeſs her charts, the poor man, by David's 
command, was placed © in the fore-front of 
the hotteſt battle,” on purpoſe to be ſlain; 
he fell! A complication of adultery and mur- 
der! Again, the hiſtory of Joſeph, which now 
addreſſes itſelf to our attention, furniſhes us 


with a picture, in which envy makes the ca- 


pital figure. Joſeph was the favourite of his 
father, the ſon of his old age: Moreover, 
God had been pleaſed to reveal to him in 
dreams that ſuperiority which he ſhould ac- 
quire over his. brethren. The interpretation 

of ele dreams, added to their former pre- 


judices, 


l 
3 

| 
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Ie ſoincreaſed their hatred, that they were 
determined, if poſſible, to defeat theſe pro- 
phecies, and from invidious motives conſpired 
againſt him. In ſpite of humanity, religion, 
every ſocial, tender feeling that ſhould unite 
| brethren, they firſt purpoſed to murder him; 
being by Reuben's interceſſion diverted from 
ſo flagitious an intention, they © put him 
_ «« down into a pit” to ſtarve him; and laſt of 
all, ſold him to the Iſhmaelites, who brought 
him down to Egypt. Atrocious acts of cruelty 
and murder have fatally prevailed, from the 
death of Abel down to this age; but the ſteam 
of a brother's blood mixes with our kindred 
breath, and forces itſelf into our own bowels. 
The cries, the tears, the intreaties, the an- 
guiſh of a brother, muſt work upon a mind 


that is not very far gone in the ways of wick- 


edneſs. But here! Oh cruel and relentleſs 
brethren! They brought home the bloody 
coat; they impoſed upon their father ; they 
had no apprehenſion of being detected; they 
| Had accompliſhed their purpoſe; and the ſtill 
ſmall voice'of conſcience they lulled aſleep by 

| the apparent improbability of a diſcovery. ' | 
This is too true a picture of mankind in 
N They ſet their thoughts adrift, never 
check 
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check or controul them in their favourite 
purſuit, and “ ſin, as it were, with a cart- 
« rope.” The deluſive pleaſures of life allure 
them; cuſtom, that tyrant, ſtamps. upon vice 
the amiable image of virtue; that, which 
ſhould be better, and will afterwards prove 
ſo, ſeems ſweet to them; and they find no- 
thing to impede their career: Tis all jollity, 
all mirth, all proſperity ; © they build their 
« chambers by unrighteouſneſs, they ſtand: 
They join houſe to houſe, and field to field, 
with lordly, ſometimes oppreſſive, ſtrides: ' 
They come in no misfortune like other” 
better folk, neither are they plagued like 
other men; their eyes {well with fatneſs, 
and they do even what they luſt:” They 
neglect their God, oppreſs man, and impoſe 
a cheat upon themſelves. © But God ſhall 
« ſuddenly ſhoot at them with a ſwiftarrow:” 
Sickneſs, for inſtance, invades the man, and 
nauſeates all his joys: The murrain ſhall 
grievouſly rage among his cattle, inſomuch 
that his paſtures ſhall ſtink with their dead 
carcaſes: He ſhall be bereaved of his children, 
nay, his darling child: Loſſes of all deſcrip- 
tions ſhall lay cloſe ſiege to his property: 
Then comes on *« the anguiſh of a wounded 
. | « ſpirit: 


#6) diſtreſs: ba 
de \puniſtiment, Aids Hinifelf a grie vous of- 
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*. He « Cries unto the Lord in his 
He traces back the erime from 


fender in many caſts, mot likely can charge 
himſelf with one enormity amid ſt the multi- 
tude, and is then late, very late, perhaps tov 


late, convinced, that therefore 3 


Fanmmame? 3 
It is pleaſant to reflect hbw the wicked 


lone of men are often found inſtrumental 


and contributory to the works of Providente. 
This act, this villainous act of Joſeph's bre« 
thren, proved under God the meatis of preſer- 
ving the choſen family from the diſtreſs of 
famine: 4 God had ſent him before them to 
« preſerve life, to ſave their lives by a great 
« deliverance.” The man, whom they had 
treated with ſo much eruelty, “the a iſle 
« of whoſe ſoul, when he beſought 
« they would not hear,” that very mitt they 
were compelled to bow dowh to for the bread 
of their life; an inſtructive leſſon to mankind. 
to be careful how they offer unkindneſs, 


_eruelty, or offenee, to the meaneſt of our fel- 


tow-creatures, left, in the fluctuation of hu- 
man affairs, the ſame God who can “ put 


« us down ſhould Bt him up,” and; render 
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us dependent upon his bounty. They thought 
it very ſevere in charging them with being 
« ſpies of the country: They were grieved 
at ſeeing « Simeon bound before their eyes: 
They thought it very oppreflive to be con- 
fined © in ward three days: When they 
could no longer ſtand out, but were forced 
to yield to the evils they ſuffered, then ſteps 
in conſciencs, roufes itſelf like a lion, and 
thunders this reply: We are very guilty 
V concerning our brother, in that we ſaw 

u the anguiſh of his ſoul when he beſought 
« us, and we would not hear:” Now we 
ſuffer a puniſhment ſimilar to that crime: All 
his perſuaſions, aſſurances, and proteſtations, 
could not prevail with us: The mercy they 


had denied to their brother was now refufed  - 


to them: They knew not but their brother 
then ſuffered famine, impriſonment, ſlavery, 
the very evils they themſelves then feared: 
They had baniſhed him from his native home, 
and the comforts of his father's preſence, they 
themſelves now ſaw no proſpect ever of re- 
turning thither: In ſhort, the ſimilarity of 
events extorted from them a confeſſion at- 
_ tended with all the horrors of remorſe, the 
agonies of guilt, and the convulſive ſtrokes 
Vol. I. N of 
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of «juſt vengeance, a © 


them. It was neceſſary: they ſhould be re- 
duced to a ſenſe of their vile conduct, before 
they received the benefit which Providence 
produced from it: It was neceſſary they 
ſhould mourn, and weep, and lament, and 
be ſorry for their wickedneſs, before they 
experienced the mercy that Was couched 
under it: It was neceſſary they ſhould lie a 
long time under the weight of their penance, 
before they taſted that deliverance, Which 
was pre- ordained and wrought for them. 
But, what a confuſion muſt cover their face, 
when Joſeph. diſcovered ' himſelf to them? 
How abaſhed and confounded to ſee their 
brother; whom. after other indignities offered, 
they ſold into Egypt, now: their- protector ? 
How wounded with angry ſhame to hear their 
very brother Joſeph, forgiving their offence, 
mildly conſtruing their cruelty, ſpeaking 
comfortably to them, and ſaying, Now be 
not grieved nor angry with yourſelves that 
« ye ſold me hither; for it was not you that 
« ſent; me hither,” but God.“ A reproof, 
very different from thoſe rancorous inveCtives 
which the children of Belial in theſe days are 
too apt to utter z but” a reproof enough to 
XS melt 
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melt them into floods of penitential ſorrow, 
to throw them with ſelf-· condemnation on their 
faces to the earth, wiſhing to blot out the re- 
membrance of themſelves from under Heaven. 


| Of this ſort are God's dealings towards te 


children of men. Numerous are the ſins we 
all every day commit; heinous are the pro- 
vocations we are continually guilty of; and 
grievous the affronts we offer to the Majeſty 
of God: It is incredible what wickedneſs we 

heedleſsly run into through the heat of youth- 
ful blood, and the violence of our paſſions: 
I heſe ſubſided, and the rambling impulſe | 

partly taught to think, in the very noon- tide 
of our age we very well know what little de- 
ceits, knaviſh artifices, and colluſive devices, 
we are keenly hatching, either from principle, 


or with a view to match the ſelfiſh world. 


All this is done for the ſpace of perhaps our 
firſt forty or fifty important years, either to 
pimp to our luſt or gratify our avarice. Du- 
ring this courſe, moſt probably, not a ſingle 
ſpark of religion has fired our breaſt: Mo- 
rality practiſed no further than either to ac- 
quire a reputation, or to eſcape the halter, 
and keep barely within the verge of the law: 
No place of worſhip attended, but as a lounge 
0 1 to 
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16 kill an heavy hour: No miniſter regarded 
farther than as tythes may bind them; in 


fort, ſerving only themſelves on the week- 


days, and the devil, by jaunting, travelling, 
« there is à God that judgeth the earth,” and 
with forbearance and long-ſuffering looks 


down from Heaven upon ſuch men : He firſt 
tries lenient meaſures to bring them to them- 


ſelves: He ſuffers them perhaps to run the 


round of pleaſur?, gaiety, and riot, to ſee 


(as it often happens) whether what they firſt 
called the ſweets of life will not pall upon the 

fenſe. If the devil has ſo far led them cap- 
tive as to chain them down in his ſervice, 
he then perhaps plagues them with a ſevere 
ſickneſs, a putrid fever, or ſome other dan- 
gerous diforder, and brings them near to 


_ death's door; he tries them in the furnace of 


adverſity, and lays upon them the rod of af- 
flition, on purpoſe to turn us from the error 
of our ways: vag M beloved ſons he warms 
us: In the midft of judgment he thinketh 


upon merey ; he pities our failings; he grieves 


us orly to correct us; he woos us to be re- 


cConeiled to him; he ſometimes keeps longer 


at a diſtance, that we may ſet a juſter value 
— - upon 
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upon his love: But upon our fincere return, 
our hearty repentance, and the deepeſt hu- 
miliation, he kindly receives us into the com- 
paſſionate arms of his mercy, ſuſtains us with 
com and wine, and oil, places us in the beſt 
of the land, © the land of Goſhen,” the land 
of ſafety, of ſecurityfrom thoſe plagues which 
others ſuffered, from the hail, and the thunder, 
and the darkneſs which afflicted the reprobate, 
and moreover (which is the greateſt of all 
bleſſings) grants us the comforts of his grace, 
and the bleſſed influence of his holy {pirit,- - 
Who then would offend ſo kind a father, 
or who would not be ſorry for having acted 
ungratefully to his loving-kindneſs ? He, 
« in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being; he, on whom we depend for every 
good we enjoy; he, who © knows our ne- 
« ceſſities before we aſk,” and ſupplies us 
before we requeſt them, was he to withdraw. 
his ſuſtaining hand only one moment, what 
would become of us? If he ſhould be ex- - 
'  « treme to mark what we do amiſs, who, 

4 good Lord, could abide it?” But there is 
mercy with thee, therefore ſhalt thou be 
feared: Mercy indeed ! Aſtoniſhing good- 
nnd Thus to ſpare us, when we deſerve 
4081 Ng puniſhment, 
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ae, to forbear to conſume (as * 
very juſtly might) in a moment. In imita- 
tion then of this great example, eminently 


exhibited in our Lord and Saviour, and in 


an inferior degree in Joſeph, let us always 

be ready to Paſs a mild conſtruction upon 

the failings of others, to overlook and for- 
Sire afew little treſpaſſes that will unavoid- 
ably ariſe in our intercourſe with each other; 
or, if they be evils of a larger ſize, look 
upon them all as coming by the divine ap- 
pointment. By theſe means we ſhall behave 
as men whilſt we are here, and, furniſhed 
with other graces, commence ſaints hereafter. 
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* +. ISATAH, CHAP. LI. VER. 5, 6, 7. 


5. * But be was wounded for our tranſgreſ- 
. * fions, he was bruiſed for our iniquities : © 
be cbaſtiſement of our peace wat upon ' 
bim: And with his ſtripes we are healed.” 


6. « All we like ſheep bave gone aftray: We 
« have turned every one to his own way: 

| ebe dere . 
us all.“ 


7. „Ile was oppreſſed, be was. affiifted, yet 

be opened not bis mouth: He is brought as 

 * a lamb to the ſlaughter: And as a ſheep 
« before ber ſbearers is dumb, Lin be openeth 
not bis mouth,” 


Fs bite Lanes. $0 Song 
1 Chriſtian readers the grand event to 
which theſe wann prophetical expreſ- 
tons 


” . 
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duns iter, nor to ſhew the occaſion of this 
ſolemnity. The ſubject of this day grounds 
the firſt and fundamental article of our moſt 
holy religion; becauſe, by the paſſion of our 
Saviour, the price of our forfeited ſouls was 
: paid to the offended Majeſty of Heaven, and 
that grand atonement completed, which an- 
gels, principalities, and all things created, 
could never have procured : Without this we 
are all loſt ; and though the lamb be really 
and effectually ſlam for the true belieyer, yet 
unleſs the blood be viſibly Tprinkled upon 
our ſouls, unleſs the diſcriminating marks 
appear upon theſe habitations of the ſpirit, 
we ſhall not be paſſed over, but deſtroyed 
with thoſe who are enveloped in the _ 
neſs of Egyptian infidelity. 
With what extreme pity then $0 we 
look upon the ſtate of thoſe wicked, thoſe 
abandoned Jews, who, contrary to every evi- 
dence of Seripture, which was read every 
Sabbath, and by themſelves allowed ; con- 
trary to common juſtice, and the feelings of 
humanity ; crucified the Lord of Life. Not 
ſatisfied with the innocence of his life and 
converſation, unwilling- to allow that « He 
hs thoſe 


' 
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thoſe marks of the Meſſiah which their own 
prophets had fixed upon him, and which 
alone centered in himſelf, but led on by pre- 
judice and inveterate malice, they were de- 
termined to extirpate every principle which 
tended to ſully the glory of their temporal 
pretenſions : Their eyes were ſo dazzled with 
the ideal blaze of a glorious terreſtrial king- 
dom, that they could not behold the humility 


| of the meek and lowly Jeſus; they could not, 


dr would not, perſuade themſelves to believe 
that the humiliating circumſtances of the 
Prophet's deſcription at all applied to that 


Prince who was to reſcue them from the do- 


minion of the Romans, to reſtore their civil 
polity, and to live in ſplendour amongſt them. 
This remarkable inſtance, however, furniſhes 
us with this leſſon, that when once we have 
ſuffered ourſelves to be drawn aſide from the 


ne of our duty, driven by the wind and tide 
of vicious inclinations, we too ſoon ſplit upon 


a rock, and make ſhipwreck of our ſouls. 


Let us take care then, that theſe errors and 


prejudices of others prove ſalutary cautions to 
ourſelves; leſt, while we allow this grand 
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ſelves, by denying in our practices, what we 1 
confeſs with our mouths. mt 
How gloomy" and {melancholy to a con- 
templative mind muſt be the ſtate of thoſe, 
too many in this kingdom, who ſeem to for- 
tify themſelves againſt conviction; and in 


order viciouſly to diſplay a ſtrength of abili- 


lities which, thus abuſed, the honeſt-hearted 
Chriſtian would bluſh to own, argue them- 
ſelves into an affected notion, that human 


reaſon, unaſſiſted by Revelation, is of itſelf 


a ſufficient guide in our road to happineſs. 
But look at all the ſects of philoſophers which 
obtained in the more learned parts of the 


Heathen world, (I mean Greece and Rome) 


where the mere ſtrength of nature has been 
carried to the higheſt pitch : Examine their 


5 tenets, and you will find how far ſhort their 
utmoſt endeavours have proved even of com- 


mon ſatisfaction. Survey their religion, and 


wie muſt obſerve, that ſo far from being 


agreeable to their boaſted reaſon, their ſu- 
perſtitious cuſtoms, their ludicrous modes of 


devotion, became an offence even to common 


decency But, on the contrary, attend to the 
light which the ſun of righteouſneſs has 
thrown upon all ſubjects ; attend to the im- 

| provement 


— 


1 


155 omnijlegn which the whole circle of arts and | 


ſciences have received, and we muſt confeſs, 
that though Chriſtianity be not immediately 
influenſive, yet ſuch a bleſſing ſeems to at- 
tend it's propagation, that by a kind of 
ſubtlety it pervades every operation of the 
human mind. Infidelity then, that favourite 
idol of the licentious, and thoſe who ſeek a 
ſhelter from their vicious conduct, muſt ſtand 
abaſhed, appalled, and without a ſingle ad- 
yocate to defend it's wretched cauſe. "or. 
But however injurious infidelity may ap- 
pear to the true notions of religion, yet hy- 


pocriſy will be found a more dangerous 
enemy to it's proſperity. Infidelity pub- 


lickly and avowedly diſputes it's principles, 
and barefacedly challenges it's profeſſors to. 
combat ; it's arguments, though ſubtle and 
inſidious, lay open to confutation : But hypo- 
criſy inflits a ſecret, deadly wound, which 
preys upon it's vitals, and endangers it's very 


- exiſtence. Such is the principle of all thoſe 
who call themſelves Chriſtians, with ſighs and 


groans, and puritanic faces, inſiſt ſtrongly 
on the merits of a Saviour, and diſplay not 
one ſingle feeling of the want of thoſe merits; 
mr affected piety build their hopes of ſalva- 


tion 


» 
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and ſo virtually exclude the neceſſity of re- 
demption. | But, believe me, the tranſgreſ- 
ſions of us all are ſo numerous, our iniquities 


look up to that Saviour, upon whom our 
chaſtiſement continually reſts. We muſt ever 
view the inſufficiency of ourſelves, and the 
all-ſufficiency of him ; compare his great 


goodneſs towards us with our ingratitude 
towards him ; learn to fire ourſelves with a 


warm ſenſe of his great benevolence ; and 


with the deepeſt humility implore him Rill 


to vouchſafe to us the continuance of that 


love which we fo little deſerve, and every 
day forfeit. But ſtill this is our comfort, 
that a broken and contrite heart he has pro- 


|  miſed never to deſpiſe ; and that though we 


be aſſailed by theſtormsof temptation, and too 
often fall victims to the force of our unhappy 


inclinations, yet if we preſerve a prevailing _ 


ſenſe of the love of God, and the ſufferings 
of our Redeemer, who as on this day bled 
for us, we are warranted by Scripture flill 
to hope, that with open arms and cloſe em- 
braces he will receive the returning prodigal, 
and put on him the beſt robe of righteouſneſs. 


ſo crying, that we had need every moment 


« All 


— 


' 
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« All we, like ſheep, have gone aſtray: 
Every one purſues his darling vice with eager 
deſires, and offers up incenſe to the idol of 
his corrupted heart. The imperfection of a 
ſinful nature fo viſibly oppoſes our firmeſt 
reſolutions, that without the ſupport of a 
Saviour, we could never attempt to ſtand in 
the ſight of God, we ſhould ſlart back at the 
ſenſe ofour own unworthineſs, without even the 
thinneſt veil to cover our deformity. Without 
his preventing and afliſting grace, we ſhould, 
oftener than we do, walk blindfold into the 
pit of deſtruction, and daſh our weak heads 
againſt the craggy rock of perdition. But 
we are not to expect the continuance of theſe 
favours, without performing the conditions 
upon which their vouchſafement is ſuſpended. 
It is not ſufficient for us to ſpeak” peace to 
ourſelves by faying © Chriſt atoned for our 
« fins by the ſacrifice of himſelf ;” but we 
muſt further remember that, as well as faith, 
repentance and obedience are made eſſential 
_ qualifications of a ſtate of grace here, and of 


glory hereafter. This, I am ſorry to remark, 
is a point too little attended to: Many lean 
on the boſom of a Saviour, like Judas, dip 
U 
him 
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him at laſt with a kiſs: Many are content to 


believe the propoſitions of Chriſtianity in 
their moſt extenſive latitude; and why? be- 
cauſe the bare aſſent of the mind is attended 
with little or no trouble, and yet, ſatisfied 


with the barren demonſtration, leave the ap- fa 


plication to others. But I muſt here obſerve, 
that the more implicitly we aſſent to the doc- 
trines of our' profeſſion, the greater muſt be 
our condemnation, if we neglect to give them 
life in our actions; becauſe the mind evidently 


approves what our vicious inclinations will 


not conſent to practiſe, and ſo riſes up in 
judgment againſt itſelf by the ſtrength of its 
own evidence. Even a bleeding, dying, ſuf- 
fering Jeſus, can never ſave us, unleſs in con- 
formity to our-beſt knowledge we endeavour 
to ſave ourſelves. It is impoſſible we ſhould 
ever be with him in the moſt inferior manſion 
of his father's houſe, -unleſs we- carry along 
with us diſpoſitions ſuitable to our, ſtation. 
True friend ſhip and ſociety conſiſt chiefly in 
a ſimilarity of temper, ſo that unleſs we ſtrive 
to be like him, we never can be liked by him. 
We muſt then zealouſly and cordially em- 
brace thoſe virtues, which he exhibited as 
<a for our imitation: We muſt, like 
him, 


„ 
him, /go about doing good, both to the 
bodies and ſouls of men; and though we 
cannot work miraculous cures, give ſight to 
the kind Samaritan, we may pour forth the 
comforts of oil and wine into the wounds of 
our diſtreſſed brethren, and ſooth, though 
we cannot heal, their infirmities. In this we 


prove ourſelves, and all men ſhall know us, 


to be his true Diſciples, if we love one ano 

ther; if we improve the love wherewith. he 
loved us into acts of charity towards our 
brother. It was compaſſion that led our Sa- 
viour to the croſs, and brought the precious, 
ſpotleſs, unblemiſhed lamb to the ſlaughter; 
and it is that Godlike feeling that exalts hu- 
man nature above it's common ſtandard, and 
eſtabliſhes that ſource of true comfort which 
flows from the weeping, the bleeding heart. 
An humane, generous, charitable act, is al- 
ways attended with that reward of ſelf- ap: 
proying virtue, which Heaven vouchſaſes to 


man as a foretaſte of that happinels wh 
loye alone can inſpire. 
But we muſt alſo be humble, not I with 


our hen eee. and tyrannically tri- 


_ 


opprobrious, the moſt malevolent language, 
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umph over the inferiority of others; but with 
mildneſs and complacency cheer the face of 
ſorrow ; not captioufly accuſtom ourſelves 
to keen reſentments and malicious retorts, 
but reflect, that as a ſheep before her 
« ſhearers is dumb,” ſo our Saviour, though 
grievouſly infulted, «< opened not his mouth.” 
The provocations which he daily met with, 


| efpecially the indignities offered him at his 
paſſion, would have drawn from us the moſt 


_ whilſt he prayed ſor his very executioners: 
Father, forgive them, for they know not 
« what they do.” What glory is it then if 
 when*® ye ſuffer for your faults ye take it 

_ « patiently ; but if when ye do well and ſuf- 


„ ſer for it, ye take it patiently, this is ac- 


« ceptable with God.” It would be vanity to 
attempt to defcribe our Saviour's life and 
death, when all the give ſuch a 
fuccin& yet circumſtantial account of it: It 
is our duty then to impreſs upon our minds a 
proper fenſe of thoſe ſins for which our Sa- 
viour died, as alſo of that love which pre- 
vailed upon him to be our proxy and repre- 
ſentative. Let us never forget, particularly 
W dna th thao. ee 

« thankſgiving, 


L987 
« thankſgiving, and into his courts with oraiſe, 
to be thankful unto him, and to ſpeak good 
of his name; being well aſſured, as I hope 
we all are, that the Lord is gracious, his 
« mercy is everlaſting, and his truth endureth 
« from generation to generation.” 
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SERMON Xv. 


ST. LUKE, CHAP. IX, VER. 46. 


4:4 There aroſe a reaſoning among? them, which 
* of them ſbould be the greateſt.” 1 


5 12 ſwelling principle has, in all times 
1 and ages, found it's zealous votaries: 
Both hiſtory and chronology, thoſe joint 
handmaids of truth, furniſh us with too 
faithful records of it's vile aſcendancy : It 
falls in ſo aptly with the bent of our depraved 
inclinations, that no wonder that truth is thus 
ſophiſticated, and error, like a miſt, fixes 

itſelf before our dazzled eyes. There are 
few that refuſe to hear the voice of this 
* charmer,” it charms ſo ſweetly, and with- 
all ſo falſely, that depravity naturally courts 
it, if it was only becauſe it is wrong. What 
was it that diſſatisfied Eye, fooliſh woman ! 
WB Os in 


to? 


in Brun happy and bleſt ſituation, and prompted 


her to diſobey the Divine command, but the 
 defire of being boiler and greater? This ſpi- 
rit of ambition very early interwove itſelf 
with human nature, and like ull weeds, or 
any brat of vice, increaſed more in ſtrength 
than in age. How ſoon, it ſhewed itſelf in 
that atrovious/ and 'flagitious a&tthe-murder 
.of Abel? Cain could not brook the prefe- 
rence which the Lord was pleaſed to grant 
to Abel $ ſacrifice: The ſame ſpirit of am- 
bition which the Devil firſt conceived in his 
"rebellion againſt God, with which he after- 
wards inſpired Eve in the lure he threw out 
to her, and which he now mfufes into 'Caitt's 
mind, would not ſuffer him to reſt ; by this 
leaven threw his paffions itito a ferment, and 
fs nnhappily ſwelled him to the monfirots 
ſize of a murterer:' An acchrzte Obfer ber 
of mankind, with a proper attention paid to 
the anivlils'of former times, will readily eon. 
chide, that moft vices originate Tem thi 

love of pre-eminerce. 1 0 SHS 
No ſooner had the Waters of ue Elva 
been checked in their impetuous cureer by 
that Almighty hand which firſt gie them 
the during ple eee they rebeded 
into 


1 1 


into weir n proper channels, and yerduxe healed 
the watery eyes of man; ſcarce had Noah 
and his furviving ſamily been bleſſed with 
that ſurpriſing -increaſe which marked the 
hand of God; not long aſter, however, the 
ſame affectation of ſuperiority which had 
obtained in the antideluvian days, which was, 
no dauht, one'cauſe of the deſtruction of the 
ald world and which ſtill lurked: in the ſeeds 
of generation, again diſcovered itſelf in the 
great.attempt.of building the Tower of Babel. 
The deſire of a name,” as ths: Scripture | 
informs us, the palpitating wiſh of monarchy 
and power cauſed this ſever of their brain: 
Like madmen they carried their phrenzy 
even “ to the top of Heaven; their defires 
were bloated by the rankeſt pride and ambi- 
tion; in ſhort, as the Lord faid, * they would 
« be reſtrained from nothing which they 
* imagined to do. How careful is God to 
blaſt ſuch audacious deſigns, for this among 
many other reaſons, that as vice is too often 
the companion of power, and like a ſnow- 
ball accumulates from it's hand, virtue and 
religion might in other ſtates find that mild 
and ſafe retreat which the tyranny and op- 

Og preſſion 
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preſſion of an over-ſwelled and debauched 
nionarchy too ſeldom afford. | | 
Even among the children of the choſen 
family, the' ſons of Jacob, where we ſhould | 
leaſt, ſuſpe& vice to dwell, we find envy, 
jealouſy, and ſuch dirty paſſions, ſwelling 
their breaſts, and ſpurring them to cruelty. 
Joſeph, being the boſom-darling of his fa- 
ther's old age, was hated by his brethren: 
They envied him the ſuperior eſteem of their 
father: They carried their averſion ſo far, 
that (as Sacred Writ informs us) they could 
not even © ſpeak peaceably unto him:“ Still 
more irritated by the important conſtruction 
of his dreams, for which he was always re- 
markable, they conſpired againſt his life, 
ſeized him in the field, and difficultly diſ- 
ſuaded by Reuben from diſpatching him, 
they threw him into a pit: Not having ſuffi- 
ciently ſated their baneful- thirſt, they ſold 
him to ſome merchants, who again ſold him 
into Egypt. Now, though in this caſe they 
did not contend . which | ſhould be the 
« greateſt,” yet as in effect the ſame, they 
could not bear a ſuperior. See to what 
lengths of rancour and virulence do ſuch 
poiſonous paſſions unhappily drive us; ſo 
violent 
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violent as even to unlooſe the common ties 
of nature ; ſo cold as to freeze the warm 
blood of the tendereſt affection; and in it's 
conſequences ſo dreadful as to ſpare not eyen_ 
a a brother. No one can read that part of 
Sacred Hiſtory without being touched with 
the ſubject; and even apathy itſelf muſt feel 
the force of it's ſimple but perſuaſive elo- 
quence. I could adduee numberleſs inſtances 
to prove the unhappy predominancy, as well 
as fatal tendency of this principle; was not 
the caſe. of my text alone very Pony : 
\ concluſive. _ 
View. the Apoſtles then; who were the 
- contenders mentioned in the text, in their 
natural primitive ſtile, antecedently to their 
call as diſciples, and we ſhall find them poor 
men, whoſe chief employ was fiſhing, who 


were of the loweſt claſs, and could not form 


to themſelves a ſingle idea of exceeding that 
ſituation. After their call there was no 
proſpect of worldly grandeur ſet before them; 
their maſter had not © a place where to lay 
“ his head: He told them, that his“ king- 
* dom was not of this world: He conſtantly 
inculcated to them the leſſons of poverty, 
ſelf-denial, and . humble doctrines: 
They 


. 
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— in his circumſtances, no 


| reſpect paid to them by the great ones, nor 
any marks of dignity, and grandeur. ' 'After 


their election, as Apoſtles, their commiſſion 
did not enlarge their temporal hopes; they 
were ſent out as beggars, deſtitute of every 
thing but the moſt ſimple apparel to cover 
their nalcedneſs; without any certain accom- 
modation to ſuſtain nature; and taught to 
oye eee but *-mock- 

ings and cruel ſcourgings, moreover bonds 
„um impriforments: All theſe unfavour- 
able aſpects attended them, (and purſued 


ſome of them even to death) through every 


ſtage of their life. From ſuch lineaments as 
thele, who could ſelect features enough to 
reſemble the hope of greatneſs? Who would 
ever ſuppoſe that theſe men, ſurrounded by 
ſo much poverty, at beft very far removed 


from affluence, ſhould ever © reaſon among 


«themſelves which of them ſhould be the 
„ greateſt That they ſhould ſtrive for a 


ſuperiority, whoſe circumſtances did not ex- 


ceed the narrow circles of neceſſity? Not- 


withſtanding the predictions of all the pro- 
phets, who painted our Saviour's earthly 


condition in colours — ae | in 
ſpite 


* 
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ſpits of his own declarations, that he ſhould 
be rejected by the elders and ſcribes,” nay, 
even ſuffer under their hands ; 3 
tradition to his aſſurance, that « the ſervant 
could not fare better than the maſter,” yet 
the glittering idea of a temporal kingdom ſo 
perplexed their underſtanding, that '* the 
truth was hid from them, and they per- 
ceived it not.” The very ſame reſtleſs ſpirit 
which has overthrown ſo many kingdoms, 
involved ſo many families in ruin, and fown 
ſo many ſeeds of diſcord, like tares f 
the wheat, in all claſſes of mankind, ſtarted 
up in their otherwiſe tranquil breaſts, fixed 
the rankling canker-worm there, and bred 
that contention which the peaceableneſs of 
the Goſpel was calculated to reſtrain. _ 
But how replete ſoever ancient hiſtory may 
be with examples of this ſort, 'yet this our 
age can afford us every day ſo many ſpeci- 
mens, that a general ſtruggle for pre- emi- 
nence ſeems to be its complexion, and '« who 
is the greateſt,” it's motto. I grant that 
in all ſocieties there muſt be ſubordination, 
it is neceſſary for their ſupport: Some. muſt 
govern, and ſome obey ; ſome muſt ſubmit, . 
that the others may not bear the ſword in 
* vain.” Neither do I patronize the levelling 
ſcheme, 
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s which would wiſh to bring down 
the ſceptre and title, the criterions of proper 
order, upon the common ſurface with the 
ſpade: Each'component part of the vaſt, the 
important machine, muſt be-veſted with an 

executive power, and that power ſupported 
by wealth, and maintained with a reſpective 
dignity. But here lies the great fault, and in 
a Chriſtian country which ought to cultivate 
and cheriſh peace and benevolence, a very 
_ crooked fault it is, that perſons of the ſame 
claſs (for claſſes diſcriminate and not wealth) 
who in the eſtabliſhed form of government 
have no aſcendancy over each other, and 
therefore not ſubje& to each others commands, 
ſhould ſwell with ſo much conceit, hatch the 
eggs of malevolence, breed up the fiery ſer- 
pents of revenge and the worſt of hatred, and 
chace one another through all the tedious 
_ courts of litigation and iniquity: And why? 
becauſe the turbulent ſpirit of Hell wiſhes 
to prepare them for that curſed manſion. 
Whence ariſe all party-rage, all thoſe feuds 
and contentions which ſo much clog and re- 
tard the wheels of ſtate ? Only from a view 
each one of riding his hobby-horſe (whatever 


it be) faſter than the reſt; either to eſtabliſh 
his 


Lag] 

his maſtery i in argument, to wriggle himſelf 
into fayour, and ſo to ouſt the preſent” fa- . 
vourite, or elſe by the breath of faction to 
blaſt the wholeſome deſigns of ſovereignty, 
and to make a wreck of the common weal, 

in order to be greater by the common ruin. 
But we will not confine this principle to 
the higher regions only, the contagion ſpreads 
itſelf far and wide, rages as much in the 
humble retreat of the valley, as upon the emi- 
nence of the hill. What frequent bickerings 
and diſputes do we hear of amongſt the 
private families? Either ſome inadvertent 
neglect has been ſhewn, or one was more 
noticed than another, or one has taken place 
of another, or an undeſigned expreſſion has 
dropped which vanity has conſtrued into an 
affront : Their falſe ſenſibility immediately 
takes the alarm, the flame is kindled, good 

neighbourhood deſtroyed, reſervedneſs takes 
place of affability, ſuperciliouſneſs of cour- 
teſy, and the whole ſyſtem of ſocial duty 
turned upſide down. Indeed we are all too 
fond of ourſelves, calculate too much on our 
ſelf- importance, and are carried away more 
by conceit than reality. In the name of God, 
what are we that we ſhould thus bultle and 
hector? 


| 
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bester? Wnerein are we to be accounted of 


We are very poor, infirm,” precarious corea- 
tures, of. ſuch wonderful frame and fearful 
texture, that even the puncture of the ſmalleſt 


countable: diſaſter we may to-morrow ceaſe 


d, exiſt, Where is our conſequence then? 
Only in our preparation for that os cine 


P’Embeee Woods WE" 
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alen we mutt at laſt drop into the grave; 


the waxen wings of our vanity muſt melt 
before the ſun of real righteouſneſs, and leave 
the adventurer without ſupport: Our great- 
neſs muſt dwindle into a lifeleſs corpſe and 


moulder into undiſtinguiſhed duſt. The pre- 


ſumptuous height of Babel can never convey 
us ſo near heaven, as the humble dwelling 
of innocence, ſelf-abaſement, and poverty of 
ſpirit. The way to be truly great is to hum- 
ble ourſelves to the loweſt offices of brotherly 
kindneſs and charity: He that is leaſt in his 
own eyes is great indeed: He that exalteth 
himſelf, who ſets himſelf groundleſsly above 
his fellow-creatures, and treats them more 
like brutes and beings of another ſpecies 
than as bone of their bone, and fleſh of their 

« fleſh,” 
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I fleſh,” muſt be abaſed, muſt be deſpiſed 
by thoſe whom they depiſe, muſt feel either 
the ſcourge of Providence here, or the final 
puniſhment of an angry Judge hereafter. 
Theſe points are ſo frequently repeated in 
the New Teſtament, that I wonder that Chriſ- 
tians, who confeſs that their redemption and 
race are contained therein, ſhould not more 
frequently liſten to and ſquare their conduct 
by them. They may liſten, but the ſeed is 
ſown among thorns, the cares and riches of 
this life choak it: So it happens to them, 
according to the true Proverb, © the dog 
* 18 returned to his vomit again, and the ſow 
that was waſhed, to her wallowing in the | 
# mire.” | 
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S ERM ON XVI 


— — — — 


— 


ROMANS, CHAP. v. VER. 1. 


« Therefore being juſtified by faith, we have 
*« peace with God through our Lord Feſus 
| 60 Chriſt.” g N n 


USTIFICATION is that free act of divine 
goodneſs whereby God accepts us as 
righteous, and again receives us into that 
covenant we had forfeited in Adam, upon a 
ſatisfaction being made to his violated juſtice, 

and upon ſuch terms as he has been pleaſed . 
to confer it. This covenant, in contradif- 
tinction to the Moſaical law, is in every re- 
ſpect a covenant of grace, an act of the divine 
favour, unmerited, and only reſulting from 
the extent of his mercy : « For the law came 
by Moſes, but grace and mercy came by 
* Jeſus Chriſt,” He then is that atonement, | 
through 
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through whoſe blood we may once more look 
up to the mercy ſeat, once more cry © Abba, 
Father, and once more © be renewed. in 
_ « the ſpirit of our minds.” 


Now our. bleſſed Saviour has eſtabliſhed - 


Baptiſm as a form of admiſſion into that co- 


venant which he has purchaſed for us; and 


when admitted, we are ſaid by the Apoſtle 


to be © waſhed, to be ſanctified, to be juſti- 
« fied in the name of our Lord Jeſus, and by 


« the ſpirit of our God,” that is, by the ſame 


\ Tpirit which deſcended, like a dove, and 


lighted upon him at his own baptiſm. This 
then is the firſt juſtification, or the firſt act 
by which we render aurſelves accepted: And 

if in the courſe of our lives we fulfil the terms 
we then bind ourſelves under, there is no 
doubt but it will produce in us thoſe habits 
of virtue which will complete our final juſti- 
fication at the day of judgment: For * bap- 
te tiſm is not the putting away the filth of the 


« fleſh, but euer of a nne, 


towards God. 

Now, when we rare firſt amittod imo het 
covenant,” we:olilige ourſelves to conform to 
Ripulations both natural and meceſſary, viz. 
| en ſhould believe in that God who has 


remitted 
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NTT to us much puniſhment, and in thut 
Skvioir © by whoſe ſtripes we are healed;“ 
tint we' Would transform ol ſel v es, as near 
as pöſſizle to hls image, and imitate his ex- 
ample; and that we ſhould endeavoür to 
obey thioſe precbprs which'he has ſet before 
us in his Goſpel. The firſt' of theſe is the 
root and fpring of all the reſt, arid thérefbre 
the Seriptiires oe our wet upoli jufli- 
fleation by faith otily, well-atteſling that our 
repentance without faith is only as the morn- 
ing dew; and our obedience, without'a'ſetiſe 
of the atonenient, impoſſible. Faith in it's 
firſt ſefſe ſignrfles an aſſent of the mind to 
all the triiths'of revealed religion: This no 
one can be mad enough to believe will bring 
à man to Heaven, otherwiſe the devils them- 
ſelves, who are ſaid'to « believe and tremble,“ 
would not be in hell. In anothier ſenſe it is 
ſet iti oppoſition ti the workes of the Moſaical 
law,” as in this Epiſtle to the Romans, where 
in the 4th chapter, by the example of Abra- 
ham; St! Pail ſhews that juſtification by faith 
Wis atftscedert tö the promulgation of the 
law, and therefore ſuperſeded the continual 
neceſſity of it. And in atiother, the moſt 
extenſive ſenſe (and in which ſenſe it ouglit 
Vol. I. W always 
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always to be underſtood) it comprehends 
metonymically, the efficient for the effects, 
the whole complex of Chriſtian duties, both 
ſpeculative; and practical; every principle 
which firſt initiates. us into, and finally com- 
pletes a ſtate of grace. So that we muſt not 
only believe, but be. « careful to maintain 
good works;” not only upon a ſudden fit, 
from a tranſient dread change our minds for 

a little time from a ſtate of vice to a ſtate of 
virtue, but we muſt be impreſſed with that 
_« godly ſorrow, which worketh a repentance 
not to be repented of.” We muſt not only 
content ourſelyes with obſerving ſome parts 
of God's laws, and excepting others, as our 
darling paſſion or fancy leads us, but we muſt 
« obey from the heart that form of godlineſs 
« which he has delivered us.” 

Now * Faith. is the ſubſtance of things 
te hoped for, the evidence of things not ſeen,” 
and therefore differs from ſcience more in 
the nature of the evidence than the degree of 
certainty. Every ſubject carries its own re- 
ſpective proofs along with it; to attempt to 
illuſtrate then one kind of ſcience, by the 
proofs which efſentially belong to another, is 

* ſo far from e the light of truth, 
| dat 
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tat we only put ourſelves in the dark. No 
wonder that men have “ erred: concerning 
the faith,” when they have vainly expected 
to bring the doctrine of the Trinity down 
upon a level with mathematical demonſtra- 
tion. Now upon the preſent ſubject I argue 
thus: What I ſee, I believe upon the evidence 
of the thing itſelf ; what I believe, I credit 
upon the teſtimony of others. Human faith 
then muſt be fraught with imperfections and 
carry uncertainty along with it; becauſe a 
man wanting knowledge may deceive himſelf 
and others, without integrity may impoſe 
upon their credulity, and being not gifted 
with preſcience muſt be fallible: But a divine 
faith reſts upon the authority of God himſelf, 
who being poſſeſſed of fore-knowledge, as 
clearly diſcovers the train of future events as 
we behold the objects immediately before us; 
being omniſcient, is well acquainted with the 
properties and effects of thoſe things he hag 
created; and being omnipotent, can effect 


whatever he promiſes, or his goodnefs thinks 
expedient to produce. This was exactly 
Abraham's faith, which was imputed to him 
for righteouſneſs: Againſt every kind of hope 
« he believed in hope: Though the promiſe 

Pg | was 
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Was ſaddled with every improbability ariſing 
from nature, yet he ſtaggered not at the 
_ « deadneſs” of his. own body, or © of Sarah's 
« womb,” but firmly believed that as God 
had promiſed, he would, alſo perform it. 
The like faith will be ever imputed! to us, 
« if we believe on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who 
& was delivered for our offences, and raiſed 
again for our juſtification.” But we are to 
remember, that if we ever hope to be ranked 
with, Abraham in the righteouſneſs. of his 
Fiith, we muſt give the ſame evidence of it 
by our ready and punctual obedience. Abra- 
ham's faith had been merely ideal and nuga- 
tory, and he had little deſerved the title of 
«. Father of the Faithful, had he not imme- 
diately obeyed. the command which God gave 
him of cireumciſing himſelf (which at that 
advanced period of life muſt have been a pain- 
ful operation) as well as of perpetuating: the 
practice to all thoſe future generations, which 
in him were to be choſen and bleſſed: So 


alſo our perſuaſion of the truth and merits of 
a crucified: Saviour will only prove our con- 
demnation, unleſs we ſquare our conduct by 
his example and precepts, celebrate his Sa- 
ng Baptiſm and Supper (the only 
| Poſitive 
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poſitive inſtructions which he has eſtabliſhed) 
and delight in a conſcience that gladly liſtens 
to the ſoft whiſpers of the ſpirit, and ſtrives 
to be * void of offence town Oln to- 
« wards man.” 

The only teſts of a divine comtiiſion, both 
among the Jews under the old diſpenſation, 
and Chriſtians under the new, were the Pi- 
rit of prophecy, and the performance of mira- 
cles: In theſe our Saviour exceeded all that 
ever went before him. His prophecies re- 
ſpecting the deſtruction of the Jewiſh temple 
and polity, were ſo pointing, and ſo literally 
fulfilled, that we who by hiſtory can com- 
pare the facts with the predictions, have the 
advantage of a ſtronger kind of evidence, 
and conſequently under ſtronger conviction: 
And the Jews, in his time, having ocular de- 
monſtration of thoſe miracles which he con- 
ſtantly and daily wrought, muſt feel that 
Irreſiſtible impulſe which bare hiſtory, how- 
ever well authenticated, can never inſpire us 
with: But they, we, and all, are ſurrounded 
dy « ſuch a cloud of witneſſes,” that what 


our Saviour ſaid to the Jews is juſtly appli- 


cable to us in full force of judgment. If I 
had not done among you the works which 
= 7 * none 
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none other man did, ye had not had ſin; 
« but now ye have no cloak for your ſin.“ 
This is our condemnation,” which ought 
to be qur jay, that © light is come into the 
« world ;” but unhappily, inſtead of “ walk- 
ing as Children of Light,” we rather © love 
« darkneſs.” How then can we have peace 
with God when the light of his countenance 
only betrays our guilt? How can we. feel 
ourſelves juſtified by faith, when we have no 
confidence towards God; when we- expe- 
rience not the leaſt © Love of God ſhed abroad 
jn our hearts,” and when the Holy Ghoſt, 
finding the temples of our bodies occupied 
by the fouleſt ſpirits, rejects ſuch an habita- 
tion, and leaves us to © a reprobate mind.” 
« The peace of God, which paſſeth all un- 
« derſtanding,” and which the natural man 
can never taſte, can only be purchaſed 
through the bloody, pierced ſide of a cruci- 
fied Jeſus: All other means muſt prove abor- 
tive. Tis not good works, tis not repen- 
tance, tis not obedience, tis not morality, 
tis not all theſe alone, and diſunited from a 
proper principle of faith, that can ever ren- 
der us accepted by God. It is the God-Man 
our Saviour that has promiſed to give his 
5 | holy 
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holy ſpirit to thoſe who with a living ſince- 
rity aſk it; tis he only who can ſprinkle the 
blood upon the book of the covenant, and 
ſo preſent himſelf, inſtead of us, without ſpot 
or blemiſh. And when we reflect, that he 
not only ſuffered for us on earth, but now- 
ſitteth in Heaven at the right hand of God, 
to intercede for us, and preſent our prayers 
to, the Father, how much are we wanting to 
ourſelves if we neglect to adopt thoſe oppor- 
tunities which Providence has put into our 
hands, of ſtrengthening our faith by private 
meditations, by publick hearing, and by 
every other rational mode of edification ? For 
the Apoſtle St. Paul tells us, that even 
« faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God.“ But how ſhall they 
hear without a preacher? 
Sorry am I to reflect, that the doctrine 
of theſe days is compoſed of © wood, hay, 
« ſtubble ;” any rubbiſh, any crude, indi- 
geſted notions of morality, rather that of 
that form of ſound words which has been 
handed down by the Saints. The religion of 
this time is not built upon that corner-ſtone 
which will ſtand the teſt of any weight, but 
Is cionthed in the filthy rags of perſonal . 

righteouſ nels, 
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nn which ſmell offenſive at the 


altar, and muſt ever condemn us before God, 
Chriſtianity and morglity, though diſtinct in 
themlelves, ought ever to be inſeparable 
companions :' Chriſtianity firſt, becauſe A the 
Lamb was flain before the foundation of 


«the world; and morality as the true fruit 


and evidence of Chriſtian principles, becauſe 
* without holineſs no man ſhall fee the Lord.” 
We ſhould never ſo far depend upon mora- 
lity as to ſuppoſe that by virtue of our own 


ſtrength, unaſliſted by the grace of our Lord, 


we gan travel to the heavenly Jeruſalem ; 
neither are we ſo implicitly to reſt upon the 
merits of Chriſt as to negle& our moſt ear- 
neſt endeavours after holineſs and goodneſs. 
No; we muſt ſtrive to „work out our ſal- 
“ vation with fear and trembling ;” with fear 
leſt we ſhould not be zealous enough; and 
loſt. ' I have only to add, that if © we pre- 
« pare pur hearts to ſeek the Lord,” ear- 
neſtly endeavour to be like him, and lean on 
the boſom of a Saviour, . his proce will be 
1 Aufficient for us.” | 
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41. * Martha! Martha ! Thou art careful 
and troubled about many things.” | 

42. But one thing is needful: And Mary 

 * bath choſen that good part, which ſhall not 
i be taken 1 8 from ber.” 


HE trifling, uſeleſs, and wicked pur- 

* ſuits of manking, abundantly confirm 
the truth of this poſition, in all claſſes and 
 degreesgf mankind : Every day's experience, 

\. thoſe inſtances which hourly fall under every 
one's notice, too fatally convince us, that 
their time, however wiſely apportioned by 


Providence, is not employed in a manner 
- N hae 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that God deſigned it. Each darling paſſion 
takes the lead, hurries us on to the poſſeſſion 
of it's favourite object, and ſurpriſes us into 
unhappy conſequences, whichour heart, in it's 


cooler moments, has often diſapproved, and as 


frequently condemned in others. In the heat 

of giddy purſuit what proſtitution do we make 
of reaſon, common ſenſe, and the plaineſt 
dictates of our underſtandings ? So that, good 
God! didſt thou not ſometimes, after the 
abuſe of the riches of thy Providence, temper 


thy juſtly deſerved ſeverity by giving us thoſe 


huſks which man gives to ſwine, but refuſes 
to us, and fo, like the Prodigal, bring us 
home to reflection, we ſhould be loſt in tem- 
poral deſtruction and eternal horror ! If we 
think at all when we act (which is not always 
the caſe) we'too often ſuffer imagination to 
paint a ſcene of ſuch pleaſures as nature can- 


not furniſh.” The bubble breaks, and we 


find we are attempting to graſp mere air, 
what we cannot feel only from it's malignant 
influence. Every object that attracts our 


ſight, every ſound which engages our atten- 


tion, every idea that ſtrikes us, excite new 
deſires, and render us a prey to diſquietude: 
We are ſoon convinced that miſery, inſtead 

5 of 
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of happineſs, is the conſequence of our pro- 
jets, and that the path we purſue through 


ſo many dangers and difficulties, inſtead of 


leading to the garden of delights, terminates 
in the deſart of misfortunes: In ſhort, mere 
trifles, whence we can expect no ſubſtantial 
pleaſure; or amuſement, ſo diſtinguiſh the 
caſt of ſome men's characters, that did not 
their ſhape evince them human, we ſhould 
be led to queſtion their race, and to place 
them in a lower order of beings. 

But if theſe vain purſuits afford ſo little 
ſolid ſatisfaction, ſurely we may hope that 
the more uſeful employments may more 
amply gratify our ſearch; No; the warrior 
quits the bowers of eaſe and retirement, 
ruſhes into the fields of ſlaughter, endures a 
thouſand hardſhips, and is expoſed to a thou- 
ſand dangers. His bed is often no other than 
the duſty ſurface of the earth, his ſhelter the 
canopy of Heaven, his food the coarſeſt in 
the moſt ſcanty portions, and his drink the 
unwholeſome water of ſome: turbid pool. 
What does, he hope to gain from all this? 
Only a little glory, the empty applauſe of his 
fellow-mortals: When, lo! a thouſand acci- 
dents may deprive him of his jdeal abject, and 

rendep 
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render all his hopes abortive. An unfortu- 


nate miſtake may produce a total defeat, or 
the malicious tongue of ſlander anne 
on his brow. _ 

The merchant, ſtimulated by the atnbition 
of acquiring riches, ventures his ſubſtance 
on the pathleſs ocean, and ſends the products 
ol his own to diſtant countries. He calcu- 
lates much upon the return of the fleet, and 

N anticipates his own happineſs, forgetting the 

craggy rocks that lie concealed beneath the 

ſurface of the deep, the raging tempeſts that 
biggen the ſea with mountainous horror, 

or the ſubtle artifices of a determined foe. 
Ihe huſbandman again aſſiduouſly labours 
in tilling the ground, expoſes himſelf to the 
chilly blaſts of winter, and the ſcorching 
| heats of ſummer, he bends beneath the toils 
of the field, and bedews the earth with the 
{ſweat of his brow. The hopes of a plentiful 
harveſt ſupport him under all his pains, and 
_ animate his induſtry with redoubled vigour. 
Abſorbed in the pleaſing expectations of a 
large increaſe, he forgets the dangers to 
which the ſeed is expoſed, and the many ac- 
cidents that may baffle all his ſanguine wiſhes, 


and render his enchanting proſpects an empty 
dream. 
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dream. He never reflects that an army of 
inſects; may change his luxuriant fields into 
a deſart, that the blaſting winds of the Eaſt 
may nip the bud of his moſt flattering deſires, 
or that the water-ſpouts from Heaven may 
ſour the ſmiles of harveſt, and amidſt all her 
pride blacken the face of nature. 

The man of learning ſpends his days in 
reflection and a continued ſeries of laborious 
ſtudies. He is deſirous of adding one diſco- 
very to another, and of penetrating ſtill deeper 
into ſublime diſquiſitions. Ie flatters him- 
ſelf that when he has ſurmounted a difficulty, 
all others will vaniſh and place him on the 
ſummit of his wiſhes: But, he ſoon finds 
himſelf diſappointed ; other difficulties pre- 
| ſent themſelves; and are in their turn ſur- 
mounted, till experience, after. a life ſpent 
in continual labour and the: moſt painful ef- 
forts of mind, convinces him that his-defires 
are impoſſible to be gratified, and that every 
ſeience is unbounded. But what motive 
animates him to engage in ſuch an inex- 
hauſtible ſeries of pain and toil? The hopes 
of fame. He flatters himſelf that poſterity 
will mention him with :honour; and that the 
moſt: diſtant ages will revere his memory. 

Filled 
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Filled with this enchanting idea, he never re- 
flects that ſucceeding generations will make 
new diſcoveries, and carry the ſciences to a 
greater degree of perfection, that his labours 
will be rendered uſeleſs, and perhaps after 

all his reſearches ſuffered to ſink in the whirl- 
pools of oblivion. 
lt may be aſked, why were theſe paſſions 
| implanted in the human breaſt? Why is the 

Lord of the ſublunary world prompted to 
engage in projects he can never perfect, to 
. graſp at objects he may never enjoy, and al- 
ways to ſeek happineſs that flies from his 


embrace? Becauſe he is compounded of two 


principles, the one celeſtial and immortal, 
the other terreſtrial and ſubject to the ſtroke 
of death. The ſoul, whilſt confined within 
its earthly priſon, is always thirſting after 
happineſs, and therefore always animating 
its companion to make different attempts in 
onder to attain it: But, whether they ſucceed 
or not, ſhe feels herſelf diſappointed ; the hap- 
pineſs that reſults is not the happineſs ſhe 
expected, becauſe it is not adapted to her 
nature: Celeſtial joys alone can ſatisfy her, 
but theſe are not to be found in the regions 
of mortality. Inſtead. therefore of ſeeking 

| pleaſures 
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pleaſures in theſe low abodes, the deſires 
ſhould be fixed on thoſe beyond the grave: 
Theſe alone can ſatisfy the longings of the 
ſoul, and theſe alone are permanent and ſub- 
ſtantial. So long as theſe two very different 
natures are united, ſo long they muſt be con- 
verſant with objects different from each other, 
and therefore the Supreme has allotted times 
and ſeaſons for both. The body muſt be 
ſupported as the tabernacle of the ſoul, and 
on account of its continual tendency to fſick- 
neſs and decay, muſt be ſupplied with food, 
raiment, exerciſe, and other things neceſſary 
for its recruit; but, ſince after all our expence 
and care it muſt return to the duſt from 
whence it was taken, therefore it highly be- 
comes us to conſider what proviſion we make 
for the ſoul which muſt retury to the God 
who gave it. We muſt feed it with“ the 
4 bread from Heaven, give it © draughts 
« of living water,” and cloath it in the 
4 beſt robe of righteouſneſs :” And this muſt 

be done, not to the neglect of our neceſſary. 
worldly bufineſs, but with an attention as 
much ſuperior to that as the ſoul is more va- 
luable than the body. buf. $513 
From 


„ 
From what I have here advanced I would 
not wiſh. to be underſtood as diſcouraging 
the ſpirit of induſtry, or inculcating the ne- 
ceſlity of being always upon our Knees iti 
prayer. No: Religion comprehends more 
thaw this; it includes a duty to God, a duty 
to our neighbour, and a duty to ourſelves; 
and our immediate relatives: The duty to 
God can never be well performed, if we bs 
wanting in a proper attention to our neigli- 
bours and near kindred: Neither can the 
duties reſulting from our ſocial or domeſtic 
capatities in any degree ſet” aſide, or be pre- 
. ferred before our attendance upon God: In 
all our dealings with our neiglibour,- or a& 
tions that more immediately affect ourſelves; 
we ſhould” ſtill retain a prevailing' ſenſe of 
the Deity, and regulate our actions reſpect- 
fully to each according to the precepts laid 
down in the Goſpel: Of all other things this 
is the moſt needful; becauſe God has made 
it the condition of our wellabeing liere, and 
glory hereafter; becauſe God, under the pain 
of the heavieſt diſpleafure, demands ſuch obe- 
dience from us, and becauſe he will try us at 
the laſt great day by thofe very laws, and 
will puniſh our diſobedience. 


Then 
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Then let me aſk any, the moſt worldly- 
minded of all, whether upon ſerious reflec- 
tion there is any thing that ought to ſtand in 
competition with this ? Let me appeal to the 
beſt diſpoſed, whether in the courſe of their 
lives they ever found any delight equal to 
that of ſerving God, and living under a ſenſe 


of the atonement? Whether they ever re- 


ceived any profit that could compenſate the 
loſs of their ſouls? And whether, amidſt the 
high applauſe, and ambitious glory of this 
buſtling world, there can be any honour, 
thatequals the privilege of being called after 
the name of Chriſt? No; the honour of this 
world is only a little deceitful varniſh that 
conceals the ſcabby parts of human nature: 
It is merely the blazing comet of a little 
ſhort day, which ſoon ſets in the dark obſcu- 
rity of a grave. As for our poſſeſſions, though 
we now ſtrive to add houſe to houſe, and field 
to field, and ſeem to think the world our 
own, and the fullneſs thereof, yet we ſhall 
carry none of them away with us when we 
die; they may enhance our guilt, but can 
never abate our puniſhment. And as for the 
delights of this ſcene, which ſo much enchant 
and captivate the human mind, they are 
Vor. I. 2 merely 
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Wey a gilded froth, which allures the 


touch, and vaniſhes upon the preſſure. 
Seeing then that all theſe things will be 
taken away from us, it becomes common 
prudence to enquire what is that profit, 
pleaſure, and honour, that will ſtand the teſt 
of the next world, as well as of this? Tis 
the peaceable, milky, benevolent principles 
of the Goſpel, that can alone recommend us 
to good men while we live here, and to God 
when we go hence, as being moſt congenial 
to his goodneſs. It is a worthy ſenſe of the 
redemption by Jeſus Chriſt (that gracious 
diſplay of the love of God to man) that can 
alone inſpire us with ſuch ſentiments as God, 
who ever honours the Son, will ever approve. 
This is that paſſport by the title of which we 
may be admitted into the heavenly Jeruſalem, 
and without which, I have the authority of 
the Scriptures to aſſert, no man can poſſibly 
be ſaved. The moſt eminent virtue of the 
\ higheſt order ceaſes to be ſuch, unleſs it 
ſprings out of that ſtem of Jeſſe: Unleſs we 
drink of that ſpiritual rock which ſupplies 
the well of life with continual ſtreams of 
| living ny we ſhall ever thirſt, ever be 
drud ging 
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drudging to draw from the depth of human 
reſources, but never be ſatisfied. 

Let us then this very day, ©« whilſt it is 
« called to-day,” with honeſt hearts chooſe 
that good part which,” though all other 
things fail us, we are aſſured by our Saviour 
can © never be taken away from us.” Let 
us be © careful for nothing, but in every 
« thing by prayer and ſupplication with 
. « thankſgiving let our requeſts be made 
« known unto God.” Let us implore his 
ſpirit to come down, and aſſiſt us in this ar- 
duous, this important work of ſalvation, that 
we may be enabled to approach the Father 
with godly ſincerity, with hearts juſtly affected 
with a ſenſe of our fins, and with earneſt en- 
deavours after that happineſs which the blood 
of Chriſt only can procure: And may the 
ſame ſpirit ſo illuminate our underſtandings 
regulate our affections, and ſanctify our wills, 
that under the bleſſed influence of his aſſiſting 
and preventing grace, we may be no farther 
ſolicitous about this world than is neceſlary 
for our comfort here, and bliſs hereafter. 
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SERMON XVIIL 


JOB, CHAP, 11. VER. 10. 


i Thou fpeakeſt as one of the fooliſh women 
« ſpeaketh : What ? Shall we receive good 
«* at the band of God, and ſhall we not re- 
« ceive evil? 


RE is an over-weaning partiality 
L which diffuſes itſelf through All our 
actions, and ſpreads a miſt over our under - 
ſtandings: Our judgments are ſo often per- 
verted by the flattery of ſelf- deceit, that we 
over - rate our beſt qualities, and throw a de- 
lufive veil over our worſt: The evils that we 
ſuffer we magnify to the monſtrous ſize of 
unmerited afflictions, and the bleſſings we 
receive, like beaſts of prey, we growl over 
and devour, as the produce of our om 
proweſs and ſufficiency ; but alas! forgetting 


Q3 the 
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the hand that gave them. Let us each con- 
ſult our reſpective ſituations in life, and aſk 
ourſelves whether Providence, in a thouſand 
inſtances, has not been mindful of us, and 
bleſſed us? How many enjoy (not enjoy per- 
haps) are favoured, however, with an unin- 
terrupted ſtate of proſperity, and the ſunſhine 
of whoſe days not a ſingle cloud has eclipſed ; 
but let us aſk, have they fed the hungry, 
cloathed the naked, relieved the fatherleſs 
and widow, and ſo caſt ſome mites into the 
treaſury of Heayen ? If they have not done 
this, that wealth and proſperity are their only 
portion, a portion in this life, without any 
the leaſt hope in the next. But can theſe 
men ſay that theſe things are their due? Can 
they lay any claim to the bounty of Heaven? 
Have they laid up ſuch a ſtock of merit as to 


juſtif their complaint upon the want of 


them? No: I fear that the beſt of us, if we 
deſcend into our hearts, will find too much 
depravity and corruption, too many defects 
and miſcarriages, too many ſins both of 
commiſſion and omiſſion, to afford us any 
pretenſions to the gifts of Providence. How 
often have we been awed by the frowns, and 
| courted the ſmiles of men, in matters where 
God, 
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God, and God only, ſhould have been in all 
our thoughts? How often have we abſtained 
from thoſe actions in the ſight of men, which, 
without a bluſh; we have dared to commit 
in the ſight of God? How often have we 
proſtituted his holy name to purpoſes of the 
baſeſt nature, to give ſanction to thoſe evils 
which the laws of God and Man ſhould have 
reſtrained ? How often have we made his 
Sabbath a day of paſtime, amuſement, and 
diverſion ; deſerted our God to viſit a friend; 
or ſuffered indolence and indifference itſelf 
to take the place of piety and devotion ? How 
many * aſſemble with their brethren in the 
church with the moſt bitter rancour and ma- 
levolence in their hearts ; who cannot repeat 
the Lord's Prayer without damning them- 
ſelves out of their own mouths, and curſe 
thoſe whom they are commanded to pray for ? 
How many attend there merely becauſe cuſ- 
tom dictates, for the purpoſe of offering up 
a little lip-ſervice, without the leaſt emotion 
of the heart; or elſe to acquire reputation 
to themſelves by exhibiting, as they call if, 
an example to others? How many wretches 
upon their bended knees indulge the vagaries 
of the fond reverie, only to murder the dull, 

tedious 
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tedious time; purpoſely ſet their thoughts 
adrift into the wild fields of viſion and fancy, 
or elſe with faſhionable levity give looſe to 
profane mirth and ridicule ? Again: How 
many. in the high-boaſted cauſe of gallantry 
| and honour imbrue their hands in the blood 
of innocence, and make the huſband a cuckold, 
children fatherleſs, and the wife a widow ? 
How many likewiſe impoſe upon the igno- 
rance, the credulity, nay, the confidence of 
others, and then boaſt of their integrity in 
fulfilling a bargain which the ſword of juſtice 
- ought to reſcind? How many with the breath 
of ſlander poiſon the reputation of all around 
them; with artful inſinuations ſtab their re- 
putation in the dark ; with half-opened mouth, 
with unmanly hints involve the faireſt name 
in the fouleſt ſuſpicions? But, to ſoften this 
harſh picture, and bode better things than 
theſe, how often do the temptations of the 
world, aided by the Devil's deluſions, betray 
us all into fin, and tumble us headlong down 
a precipice, before we were ſenſible of the 
danger of the approach ? How often, becauſe 
every wiſh has not been crowned with the 
wreath of plenty, have we murmured againſt 
the good man of the houſe, called the juſtice 
of 
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of his diſpenſations in queſtion, and ſo chal- 
lenged the Almighty to withdraw thoſe 
mercies which we knew not how to value? 
No wonder then that the face of Provi- 

dence becomes ſo chequered ; happy it is that 
it is not wholly darkened: After ſuch glaring 
miſconduct, each caſe of which is diſcoverable 
by ſome traits in one individual or other; 
ſhall we have the aſſurance to expect good, 
when evil is ſo much our due. When our 
affections have been invariably rivetted to 
this life and its appendages, and we have 
totally eſtranged our hearts from the ſupreme 
good, is it not natural to ſuppoſe that God 
will withdraw theſe things from us, and ſo 
awaken us by his judgments? When the 
holy name of God is made the cant-term of 
a buſtle, or the wanton expletive of vain 
diſcourſe, is it to be wondered at if that ſame 
name be fixed to a warrant from Heaven to 
arreſt our thoughtleſs career by adverſity ? 
When the Church is made the ſanctuary of 
fooliſh conceit and profane mirth ; when the 
ſmalleſt incident ſhall ſo eaſily unſtring our 
attention; when an indulged levity of ſenti- 
ment ſhall unhinge our devotion, and open a 
door to a whole train of vagrant defires ; 
| what 
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what can we expe& but that God ſhould 
brandiſh the furiouſneſs of his wrath, anger, 
« diſpleaſure, \ and trouble, and fend evil 
« angels among them ?” Happy is it for us 
that his mercies are ſo great! Happy is it for 
us that “we fall into the hands of God, and 
* not into the hands of Man; Man, that 
unrelenting monſter, who too often delights 
to prey upon the ſufferings of his fellow- 
creatures, with ruffian violence would, if he 
could, « confume us in a moment.” But our 
Heavenly-Father is God and not Man : He 
is not only our Creator but our Preſerver ; , 
not only our Lord but our tender Father; 
not only our Judge but our Redeemer ; not 
only a ſwift witneſs againſt us, but our 


advocate and interceſſor. We therefore do 


great injuſtice to his paternal tenderneſs when 
we call thoſe events evils which in the courle 
of his kind chaſtiſement muſt tend to our 
greateſt good. He means not “ to grieve; 
« but as his beloved ſons to warn us,” by 
gentle corrections to reduce us from the er- 
ror of our ways, and by thwarting our dar- 
ling paſſion, which we are too apt to call our 
foreſt evil, to bring us home to himſelf. 
Happy is the man whom-he thus correth,” 
and 
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and moſt miſerable of all men is he who is 
ſuffered without check or controul to run 
riot in the ways of vice and folly. To be 
« given up to a reprobate mind” is a mark 
which Scripture has fixed upon the worſt 
ſtate of Man: And I cannot figure to myſelf 
a more deplorable creature than him who is 
driven before the wind and tide of appetite, 
without the leaſt comfort of God's preſence, 
or the ſmalleſt whiſper of the Holy Spirit to 
ſolace and ſpeak peace to his deluded ſoul. 

It muſt not be diſſembled indeed, that a 
| ſtate of virtue is in many reſpects a ſtate of 
great uneaſineſs, and that it is “through 
much tribulation that we can“ at any rate 
« enter into the kingdom of God.” The 
good man has ſo many temptations of the 
world, ſo many bewitching enchantments of 
the fleſh, ſo many ſubtle deluſions of the Devil 
conſtantly beſetting him, that he is obliged 
to be always in a poſture of defence, and to 
put on the whole armour of God.” The 
Devil in particular, and his agents amongſt 
ourſelves, make him the ſingular mark at 
which they level all their artillery, ſo that no 
device is left untried to ſupplant his integrity, 

and trepan him into ſin, God himſelf indeed, as 
was 
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was the caſe of Job, ſuffers him to he touched 
and buffetted by Satan, as well to humiliate 
his opinion of himſelf, which might other- 
wiſe ſwell out into ſpiritual pride, as to ex- 
hibit an example to others of patience and 
undiſſembled goodneſs. As for the ungodly, 
thoſe that are ſo far abandoned as to have 
overwhelmed all ſenſe of ſhame and guilt, 


it is not ſo with them:“ The Devil an- 
noys them not, becauſe they are his ſervants; 


temptations affright them not, becauſe they 
ſeek them; bad men diſtruſt them not, be- 


cauſe they are their choſen companions ; and 


God afflicts them not, becauſe he has for the 


Preſent caſt them away. They come in no 


&© misfortune like other folk, neither are they 
e plagued like other men; yet finally © they 
* conſume, periſh, and come to a fearful 


40 end. E 


But ſuppoſing all the ers of evils come 
upon us, evils of the largeſt ſize, that we eat 


the bread of affliftion, drink the water of 
affliction, and are tried in the furnace of ad- 


verſity, yet a“ living man muſt not complain 


for the puniſhment of his fins.” So long 


as a man profeſſes his exiſtence, though, like 


the wounded ſnake, he drags it heavily and 


painfully 
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painfully along, he muſt not remonſtrate 


with Providence: Becauſe, who knows but 


that very exiſtence, however uncomfortable, 
may be ſpun out to the length of an atone- 
ment for former offences, and be crowned 
with peace at the laſt? « The ſame hand 
« which maketh ſore, bindeth up: The ſame 
God, who at one view ſurveys the whole 
circuit of moral as well as natural life, gently 
tempers is diſpenſations to the habit of the 
ſoul; willing ti.at lenient medicines ſhould 


effect that recovery which harſher applications 


might hazard and endanger ; willing rather 
to draw us to himſelf by the ſilken cord of 
love, than to rule us into ſubjection by the 
heavy rod of iron: Jn ſhort, all the ways of 


his Providence, however intricate they ap- 


pear, certainly apply themſelves to. us as 
rational creatures; they addreſs either the 


intelligent faculties of the mind, or the 


moral affections of the heart. If the bleſ- 
ſings wherewith he every day, every hour 
ſurrounds us, work fo ſufficiently upon our 
gratitude as to teach us to obey, becauſe 
we love the hand that confers them, Provi- 
dence has then reached its gracious, its be- 
901 end; but if the animal part ſo far blunt 


the 
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the ſenſibility of the ſoul as to render us bru- 
tally inclined to ſenſe and appetite, in defiance 
of the laws and will of Heaven, it then be- 
comes his honour and juſtice as the Governor 
of the World, and his benignity as our Parent, 
to check the impetuoſity of our paſſions, by 
removing the fuel that adminiſters to their 
flame. Thus God often makes our crime 
our puniſhment: By the abuſe of the goods 
we enjoy we often bring evils upon us. We 
all know that by the prodigal conſumption 
of wealth we incur poverty ; by the intem- 
perate uſe of health we pine with ſickneſs; 
and by the proſtitution of moſt bleſſings we 
involve ourſelves naturally in miſeries: So 
that did not the hand of Heaven actually lay 
the burden of our ſins upon us, we ſhould 
in many caſes prove our tormentors and too 
fatally wound our peace. Curſe not God” 
then, but blame yourſelves: Be aſſured that 
« the Lord is with you, whilſt ye be with 
« him; if ye ſeek him, he will be found of 
« you; but if ye forſake him, he will forſake 
e you,” 
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$ERM ON XIX. 


PSALM CXLVI. VER. 3. 


% For when the breath of man goeth forth, be 
« ſhall turn again to his earth, and then all 
« his thoughts periſh.” 


HIS is a leſſon which daily occurrences 
teach all mankind: No one doubts the 
truth of this propoſition, though very few 
apply it to themſelves in that ſerious light in 
which it ought to be held. Every one is too 
apt to date this awful, this alarming moment, 
as far as poſſible from the preſent period, 
and becauſe they are now healthy and ſtrong, 
vainly to imagine that death is left far behind. 
But oh! fooliſh, inconſiderate man, learn to 
think that every moment may be thy laſt, 
that it is a gueſt that is neyer welcome to the 
| | moſt 
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moſt upright heart, and that the firſt peep 
into eternity will preſent us all with horrors 
that will ſtagger the philoſopher, confound 
the libertine, and make the free: thinker trem- 
ble. How violent muſt that event be which can 
diſſolve the union of the ſoul and body, that 
can ſeparate thoſe ſubſtances which the Om- 
nipotence of Heaven alone could unite! How 
bitter muſt that event be which could induce ' 
even our Saviour to pray againſt it and beg 
a deliverance! If he, who never tranſgreſſed 
his father's commands, who had no offended 
majeſty to appeaſe, and nothing to fear after 
his paſſion, could ſo earneſtly pray for the 
« cup to paſs from him,” how ſerious and 
' attentive ought we to be in our meditations on 
that very important, diſmal hour, which may 
prove the beginning of the ſevereſt ſorrows? 
How dearly ought we to prize that breath 
which ſupports the texture of our frames, 
and without which our bodies lie down like 
the carcaſes of brutes, and are trampled over 
by the meaneſt of men? But alas! too often 
is that breath moſt ſhamefully abuſed, and 
applied to purpoſes of the moſt enormous 
nature: Too often 1t is converted into the 
flames of hell, kindled by the profane oaths 
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| that proceed out of the mouths of men; and 
too often do vain, unthinking wretches, 
without any regard to God or religion, wiſh 
themſelves dend, and curſe that Being which 
they cannot too much value and eſteem; 
Should God indulge them in their wiſhes, and 
give them only a day's warning of their ap- 
proaching fate, they would then heartily des 
fire to recall their words, to recant their 
ſimple accents, and to know that the ſting 
of death is too piercing for all our philoſophy / 
to render pleaſant and agreeable. =» 
The King, who this day ſits on his throne, 
| ſurrounded with pomp, feaſted by luxuries; 
and attended by the richeſt nobles, may to- 
morrow be forced to quit this ſplendor, and 
be laid upon a level with the moſt inferior 
ſubject. The nobleman, who with erected 
front looks down with contempt, on his fel- 
low-creatures, who builds, pulls down, and 
rebuilds,” who levels mountains and fills up 
valleys, who plans to himſelf eternal ſchemes 
of happineſs, and riots in glory, ſhall in a few 
hours; unexpectedly and unprepared perhaps, 
receive a meſlage for his ſoul, and with re- 
luctance drop his greatneſs into the obſcu- 
rity of a grave. Let any man caſt his eyes 
Vol., I. R N upon 
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upon a dying perſon, and there ſurvey the 
change which enſues upon the diſcharge of 

his laſt breath: He who all his life- time uſed 
to wear a florid countenance, was remarkable 
for his great activity, and lively to a Proverb, 
has now loſt that vivid hue, lies with every 
Joint Riff and ſettered, and every imagination 
of his heart arreſted in its gay career. O ſel- 
low mortal, fix thy thoughts upon a proſtrate 
| corpſe, and aſk thyſelf ſome ſuch queſtions as 
theſe: Have I not ſeen him walking? Have 1 
not heard him talking? Have I not enjoyed 
the ſweets of his company and converſation? 
Have I not tranſacted buſineſs with him? 
Have I not attended to his future plans and 
| ſchemes, and envied his happineſs? Ah! there 
he lies, a lifeleſs trunk, without ſenſe. or 
motion ; his feet confined to the ſpace of a 
few inches; his tongue dried up to the roof 
of his mouth ; his mind; which was once the 
ſeeat of delight, now ſenſeleſs and forgetting 
all; his acres contracted to ſix feet of earth, 
and all his projects. vaniſhed into air, and 
dieeriding their author. Nay, ſtep a little 
' farther and view him beyond the grave: 
What is his dear ſoul now employed about? 
What? Enjoying part of the reward, or ſuf- | 
i 
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fering part of the puniſhment of his life f pent 
here; either ſinging Hallelujahs with other 

Saints in the preſence of the Heavenly Choir, 
or elſe curſing his former folly; and lament- 
ing the horrid complection of his once-kind 
and merciful Saviour. Shed a few tears then 
to the memory of thy friend, and learn to 
know that his fate muſt in time be thine, 

"What wretched, frail, and impotent crea- 
tures we are! Introduced into the world at 
firſt in a moſt ſurpriſing manner, and as mi- 
raculouſly called away ! This hour buſy on 
the tranſitory ſtage of life, the next breath- 
leſs and no more than a lump of clay: This 
minute gay and careleſs of the event of futu- 
rity, the next only the food for worms: This 
moment powerful, important, and big in the 
midſt of our weakneſs, the next a carcaſe, 
| hideous to behold, and deteſtable to our 

| deareſt friends. Learn hence to value the 
bleſſing of life; and to ſhudder at the horrors 
of death: But alas ! this reflection too ſeldom 
occurs to the generality of mankind. © The 
ſelf-admiring lady, habited for conqueſt in 
the trappings of the ſplendid evening, deli- 
cately trips along the floor, imagining the 
. of her charms can never be expunged, 
« R 2 that 
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chat her white and red cannot fail her fame, 


and that with theſe the pallid face of death can 


make no devaſtation; but look at her the 


next week in her coffin, and you fee her 
cheeks wan and pale, her lips cold and cloy- 
ing, and; her eyes, which were once taught 
to roll deſtructive, now ſunk in their ſockets, 


and cloſed never more to wound. The opus 


lent merchant again, who magnificently 


ſtruts upon the Exchange, appears with more 
than common dig nity, and is gazed at for 


the multitude of his riches, whilſt he calcu- 


| lates the intereſt of the lying hour even to a 


fraction, can yet never divine how long his 
ſunſhine may laſt, or how ſoon his great luſtre 


may be eclipſed. Let no man therefore pique 


himſelf upon his riches, his power, his dig- 
nity, his emoluments, or any of his worldly 
attainments, but let him reflect that theſe are 
tenable only by the ſtrength of a little thin 
air, breathed into his noſtrils at his birth, 
and withdrawn at his death. 
The meanneſs of our original, and the pre- 


Earioulnels, of our being, if we give them 


their full ſcope, are reflections ſufficient to 
clip the wings of ambition, to chill the 
warmth of every adventurous purſuit, and to 
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lay us low in our own inſufficiency and de- 
merit: But the misfortune is, we do not think 
that we are to die, we are perpetually making 
proviſion as if we were to live for ever, as if 
the world was our own and the fulneſs thereof, 
and as if the thread of our exiſtence was be- 
twixt our own fingers, to be ſpun out to the 
length of our own folly and caprice. But, 
the grave perpetually opens its jaws for thy 
reception, thou thoughtleſs wretch! and a 
few, very few years, ſhall mingle thy now 
pampered fleſh with the mould; without any 
diſiſtinction of it's being thine, or more than 
common earth. Aſk thy heart the truth of 
theſe things, and it will ſicken at thy folly, 
and vomit out all thy pride. Though thou 
now fetteſt thyſelf above the common level of 
man, yet then thou ſhalt be levelled as low 
as the very dirt, and reckoned only as the 
mire in the ſtreets. Where are then thy vi- 
fionary thoughts, thy profits, thy honours, 
thy riches, thy power, thy greatneſs, thy 
ſchemes? All funk into a mere nothing, and 
- periſhing in their very birth. Look into thy» 
ſelf, read the Scriptures, thence fear for thy 9 
own fate; in ſhort, remember the end, and 
thou wilt never do amiſs. Begin the day with 

R3 prayer 
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prayer leſt thou ſhouldſt never ſee the even · 
ing, and finiſh thy waking hours with devo- 
tion, leſt the morning ſhould prove faithleſs 
to thy ſight, and thy former buſy, perhaps 
wicked thoughts, be lulled into a ſenſeleſs 
ſleep, to be awakened only by a poignant 


| ſenſe of unrepented guilt. We know not what 


a day may bring forth: Every hour is winged 
with fate, and to ſome one or other brings 


the appalling meſſage. Oh Death! thou mon- 


ſter of the ſevereſt, moſt piercing tortures, 
blunt the arrow which thou projecteſt againſt 
me, and let my heart fall quietly aſleep: 
Spare the pangs which too often ariſe from 
thy viſage, and when thou viſiteſt my bed, 
. make it a bed of peace! The head that is 
now pregnant with ſchemes of the deepeſt 
ſtate- policy, may before to-morrow's ſun be 
laid ſenſeleſs upon its pillow. The tongue, 
which this day harangues the ſenate, with 
the moſt nervous language and moſt manly 
ſentiment fixes the attention and excites aſ- 
toniſhment, may ſoon loſe its motion and 
W ſilent and dumb. 
Learn then to reflect more Seewen 
upon that awful moment, when you muſt 
, your darling hopes, your friends, your 
favourites, 
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fayourites, this world and all i its tolles behind | 
you; when every thing will appear vain and 
empty, and thoſe things which before we 
truſted in, ſhall be rendered uſeleſs. to our 
being, and not a moment prolong our ſtay 
on this ſide the grave. There is no help in 
theſe things, they may flatter, but they will 
certainly. deceive us. Our only confidence is 
in a God and Saviour; let us make that God 
our friend, and cordially embrace the bene- 
fits of tat Saviour: Look up, my friends, 
to the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the 
ciſtern whence you may draw whole draughts 
of living water, whence the ſoul may be re- 
freſhed with every comfort it pants after, and 
whence in a dying hour can proceed the moſt 
laſting ſatisfaction, the moſt ſolid delight. 
Every thing beſides is only froch, which 
eludes your graſp and deceives your taſte, 
great ſhew but little ſubſtance, tending to 
feed your imagination, but not to ſatisfy the 
empty ſoul with goodneſs. Amidſt the 
changes and chances of this mortal life it is 
our great buſineſs to ſeek thoſe things which 
make for our peace; thoſe which the world 
afford are too defective in their nature to an- 
{wer this important end. When death draws 

the 
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the deceitful curtain and baniſhes from them 


their impoſing colours and fallacious lights, 


we ſhall find that thepe is but a ſmall portion 
of our time in which we may truly be ſaid 


to have lived. Life is donſidered by too many 


only as the enjoyment of worldly goods, but 
their death will convince them, that they then 


only begin to lite, when they begin to die, 
$0 tive then that ye may never die, and ſq 
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8 E R MON xx. 


IST. PETER, CHAP, 111. VER. 8. 


« Be ye all of one mind, having compaſſion one 
« of another ; love as brethren, be pitiful, 
« be courteous,” 


F we conſider a little the method of God's 
dealing with mankind, in creating them 

at firſt, in ſuſtaining them with his power, 
in protecting them with his Providence, in 
redeeming them from eternal ruin by the 
coſtly price of his own ſon's blood, and, as 
the propoſed effect of all this, in ſanctifying 
them with his grace, we cannot but obſerve 
a continued ſeries of divine mercy and com- 
paſſion through every age of the world, and 
through every moment of each man's life. 
The law of Chriſt in every page preſcribes us 
this duty of ee his every parable 

ä | nutty 
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inſtructs ua in the nature and practice of ſome 


humane, ſocial virtue; the whole period of 
his incarnation was filled up in « doing good, 
«in healing every ſickneſs and every diſeaſe ;” 
and he is now become a © merciful High 
« Prieſt that cannot but be touched * a 
tc feeling of our infirmities.” 


Now all true religion conſiſts in a ſtudious 
imitation of the Three in One: And for the 
ſame reaſon that God himſelf continually de- 


lights in acts of mercy, and takes a peculiar 


pleaſure in that particular attribute, for the 
Tame reaſon it muſt neceſſarily be his will 


that we ſhould put on, as the elect of God, 
* bowels of mercy,” and that we ſhould be 
«of the ſame mind one towards another:“ 


In conformity then to this evangelical princi- 


ple, and from a conviction of it's utility and 
practicability, the Apoſtle St. Peter inculcates 
this leſſon of my text. If we look into the 
world, and ſuryey the different ſchiſms in the 
church, and the various fictions in the ſtate, 


_ what ſtrivings and contrivings there are in 
every claſs and deſcription of mankind, what 


ſharp animoſities and reſentments are purſued 


with the moſt violent heat of perſecution, 
we may much wonder how this rule can at 


„ 

all apply to practice. But then we are at the 

ſame time to reflect, that theſe are the ſeeds 

of degeneracy, the fruits of a fallen, depraved 

nature, and not the offspring of that Goſpel, 

which moſt peculiarly diſſeminates Peace 

on earth and good will towards men.” Our 

Saviour viſited this vale of ſorrows on purpoſe 

to deſtroy theſe works of the devil, to ſup- 

preſs the workings of that acrimonious turgid 

bile which generates ſo much contention, and 

by the ſoft lubricating: medicine of his grace 

to « ſweeten us into kindneſs,” and ſo make 

* qur yery enemies to be at peace with us.” 

There is ſomething ſo winningly mild and be- 

neyolent in the whole ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, 

that did we but properly attend to it, we 

ſhould find that the ſame ſpirit, which firſt _ 

indited theſe truths, would likewiſe whiſper t 

into our minds the ſoft foſtering gales of 

humility and concord. For it is pride, that 

bane of mortals, from the fall to this very 

hour, that progeny of the devil who firſt ex- 

kibited it in Heaven, that ſtil] ſets itſelf up 

againſt the kingdom of Chriſt, It is his pro- 

vince and continued ſtudy to defeat as much 

as poſſible the glorious end of the Redemption, 

and, by ſecretly inſpiring mankind. with 
hatred, | 


4 


. was, But ſtill, though we differ in 
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hatred, variance, envy, revenge, and ſuch 
like black and dirty paſſions, to render the 
ſoul an habitation unfit for the fpirit. There 


z an inceſſant reaſoning in the natural man, 


« which ſhall be the greateſt.” This prin- 
ciple, like a little leaven, inflates the whole 
lump, ſwells it beyond that ſphere in which 


it is ordained by Providence to move, by 


breaking in upon other orders produces ſtrife 


and envying, and where thoſe are * there is 


con fuſion and very evil work.” 

- Now there is ſuch a comfort reſulting from 
a complacency and ſerenity of mind, from 
that calmneſs and compoſure of ſpirit, which 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſh a ſtate of grace, that 
one would think we ſhould cultivate it for 
the ſake of itſelf, Half the pains that we 


- take to torment ourſelves and others, would, 


upon Goſpel principles, enſure us peace at 
home and reſpect abroad. But it is im- 


“ poſlible,” you will ſay, “to think alike.” 
I grant you that our opinions are formed 


from the evidences of things as they ſtrike 
us, and that from the intervention of paſſion 
or prejudice, or through ſome defect in the 
underſtanding, we often view them in dif- 


opinion, 


a 
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opinion, yet we may reſtrain the violence of 
paſſion, and ſuppreſs that rancour which too 
often ariſes from the moſt trifling converſa - 
tions. Thoſe who have had the opportuni- 
ties of a liberal and handſome education ought 
to bear the infirmities of thoſe who have not 
been ſo providentially bleſſed, and ſo « have 
« compaſſion. one of another: Thoſe, on 
the contrary, who cannot but be ſenſible 
that they muſt be extremely deficient in the 
power of forming a right judgment in all 
things, ought © in honour to prefer one ano- 
ther: Hence ariſes the neceſſity, as well 
as policy of the moſt expanded benevolence 
in matters of Faith: Though with reſpect to 
ſome points of mere human order or for- 
mality, we may diflent from each other, yet if 
in the moſt eſſential points of religion we 
concur in ſentiment, charity enjoins us to 
« bear ſuch in the ſpirit of meekneſs; and 
St. Paul adviſes us to “ receive him that is 
« weak in Faith, but not to doubtful diſpu- 
« tations.” Why then doſt thou judge thy 
brother ? And why doſt thou ſet at nought 
thy brother? The womb of nature is com- 
mon to us all, and we come into the world 
without any diſtinctive privileges: The rich 
207% and 
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and the poor experience the ſame mode of 
birth, and after ſojourning here our ſtated 
period, we alike deſcend into the grave, and 
our place, whether palace or cottage, knows 
us no more: Whilſt we are here we breathe; 
we eat, we drink, and perform other natural 
offices, in the ſame unvaried manner: And 
when we are called hence, we ſhall all ap- 
 « pear before the ſame judgment ſeat of 
« Chriſt,” where all difference of opinion will 
be brought to the trueſt teſt. What conſti- 
tutes the difference then? A little faſtidious 
pomp; a little more luxurious diet, which 


> _ often ſends us ſooner out of the world, and 


a great deal le virtue, which ought moſt to 
diſcriminate. 

But we are created focial beings; and du- 
ring our journey through life muſt have fre- 
quent concerns and connections with each 
other. The mutual offices of ſociety call ſo 
often upon our friendſhip, counſel, aid; and 
aſſiſtance, that was there not ſome principle 
to humanize the brute, and reduce his ſavage 
ferocity, the duties of life would lie neglec- 
ted, and rapine, violence, and oppreſſion, 
would cry ! Havock, and let looſe the dogs 
« of war.” The reciprocal rights and obli- 
5 gations 
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gations that ſubſiſt amongſt us all, through 
every link, from the top to the bottom of the 
chain, render us dependent upon each other, 
and naturally plant in our breaſts a principle 
of policy at leaſt, if not of gratitude : Would 

it were gratitude ! The natural ſenſe of that 
ſell-preſervation which kindles within us, 
eſſentially directs us to purſue thoſe means 
which tend moſt to that end: Experience in- 
forms us, that quarrels, diviſions, and ani- 
moſities, too often endanger it; whilſt peace, 
amity, and concord, procure that happineſs, 
which, ſpringing only from virtue, has it's 
ſeat only in the heart. How often, in the 
courſe of things, do we receive favours from 
a quarter the leaſt ſuſpected ? How often are 
we forced to ſtoop to benefits from thoſe 
whom we hate? And how often has the 
pooreſt, moſt contemptible wretch been made 
the inſtrument of a great man's happineſs ? 
In elections, for inſtance, the candidate ap- 
pears in maſquerade what he ever ſhould be: 
His courteous, manner, and humble deport- 
ment at that time, betray his conviction, and 
the neceſlity of thoſe virtues, which at others 
he claims no kindred to. We none of us 
know what a day will bring forth, or how 
| we 
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pe ſhall ſtand in need of each others friendly 
arm to ſupport the tottering frame: Of how 
much conſequence is it then, by our con- 
ſtant friendly deportment, to have a claim 
upon the benevolenee of the world? And how 
ſoothing in affliction to ſee our brother's 
IE. hand voluntarily put forth to ſuſtain us? It 
by is here only that the ſoul feels itſelf in ſome 
meaſure” unburthened of it's load of clay, 
when we ſo nearly aſſimilate to the God of 
that love, which in ſo many ways, by ſo 

many meaſures, night and day; every 3 

32 is poured down upon us. 

But our union is more indiſpenſable wht 

1 we reflect, that it is the ſame God that has 

| created us, and the ſame Chriſt that has re- 

* deemed us all. No man by his riches, power, 

* or ſplendour, can bribe the atonement, or 
ſecure to himſelf a larger portion of the Di- 
vine favour. © Blefled are the poor in ſpirit, 
* for their's is the kingdom of God: They 

"ſhall inherit more of that kingdom whilſt 
they are here militant, as well as ſhine forth 
amongſt the brighteſt of the Lord's jewels, | 
When triumphant in Heaven. Beſides, we 
are all ſo fettered and bound with the heavy 
_ of our fins, that we have no reaſon to - 
boaſt - : 
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boaſt one againſt another, but each to con- 
eiliate his brother's good will and kindneſs. 
Some indeed attempt to alleviate it's weight 
by mounting upon the frothy ſurface of an 
airy, diſſolute buſtle ; or gliding down the 
ſmooth ſtream of heedleſs, giddy purfuit ; 
yet we muſt all ſtop at one place; one gene- 
ral audit awaits us all. However neceſſary 
then the diſtinction of order may be in this 
life, as it certainly is, yet there the rich and 
poor ſtand upon the ſame level, and the ſer- 
vant ſhall be equal to his maſter. It is awful 
to reflect how we ſhall acquit ourſelves on 
that great, that terrible day of the Lord, how 
to account for that abuſe of power, which is 
now veſted in us; when the flave ſhall be: 
bold enough to challenge the barbarity of 
the Weſt India tyrants, when the ſervant 
ſhall be encouraged to retort upon his maſter 
thoſe oaths, curſes, and reproaches, which 
have been here repeatedly heaped upon him, 
and when the poor man, who now ſhrinks 
under the frowns of his fellow-creature and 
brother, glittering, tis true, in more gaudy 
veſtments, and loaded with thicker clay, ſhall 
then dare with confidence to aſſert, I was 
* hungry, and ye gave me no meat; thirſty, 
* and ye gave me no drink; naked, and ye 

Vol. I. S « clothed 
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lecke me not ; ſick, and in priſon, and 
« ye viſited me not: Then ſhall our Saviour 
ſtand up to judge their quarrel, to avenge 


their cauſe, ſaying, in as much as ye did it 


not unto one of the leaſt of theſe, ye did 
« jt not. to me. How then, in that dreary 
hour, can we look up for that pity, which 
we denied to others? How, good God, can 
we intreat thee to forgive us our treſpaſſes, 


85 when we have not only not forgiven, but 


with the keeneſt reſentment avenged the 
treſ paſles « of others? How in that trying ſcene 
can we approach the countenance of our Re- 
deemer, and account for that ingratitude, 
which ſtamps the modern face of Chriſtianity? 


And how ſhall we reconcile our malevolent 


deportment to that prayer, which our Sa- 
viour at his execution offered up for his very 
murderers, Father, forgive them, they 
% know not what they do,” | | 
But, alas! the forgiveneſs of injuries ſcems 


- ſo little underſtood in theſe refined, theſe an- 


tichriſtian days, that a want of reſentment 
is termed inſenſibility, and a mark of agrove- 


ling, puſilanimous ſpirit : Hence duelling re- 
. . ceives it's ſanction, and thoſe, who from 
their ſituation in life ought to excel in vir- 


tue, hecome the patrons and abettors of mur- 
der. 
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der. The man, who has once learnt the art 
of conquering the fierce emotions of reſent- 
ful nature, not only diſplays a ſenſe of injury, 
but a refinement of ſoul which ſets him above 
the common brutal ſenſation, and even above 
his enemies themſelves. It muſt needs 
« be that offences come and if a man will 
give looſe to the impetuoſity of his temper 
upon every trifling occaſion, no wonder if 
his mind be in continual agitation, and ſo be- 
come a tyrant to itſelf. The tender paſſions 
alone lead to peace; they and they only are 
the inmates of heavenly nature ; thoſe will 
introduce and welcome you into the company 
of juſt men, made perfect by theſe very 
means. Avoid then ſeeking handles of of- 
fence; ſeize every opportunity of ſhewing 
civility to all, which will make us polite 
without moving in the circle of court. Let 
the ſpirit of accommodation ſhew itſelf in 
every kind and attentiye act of the courtier, 
but, with this difference, © Let love be without. 


« difſimulation.” The want of ſincerity is 


the bane of all ſocial and religious duties: 
It is knavery towards man, and the rankeſt 
hypoeriſy towards God! But if a man can 
accuſtom himſelf to be inſincere to his God, 
if he can break through all thoſe ſtrong ob- 
* * 0 lgations 
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| Bitions aigd arguments in favour of the one, 4 


day the other. So on the coutrary, dif 4 
man ſay, I love God, and hateth his bro« | 
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he will not heſitate to abuſe, deceive, and be- ] 


« ther, he is a lyar,” for © he who lovethi ho 
« his brother whom he hath'ſeen,” with whom 
he lives in habits of daily converſe, who is 
cotiftantly preſented to his ſenſes to raiſe his 3 
eſteem and excite his compaſſion, how ' 


: e he love God, whom he hath not ſeen." T 


But he, who loveth God, muſt love his bro- 


: ther alſo; that is, every one, whatever his 


opinions or mode of worſhip be, purely be- 
cauſe he is the child and bears the image of 
God. Bigotry is properly the want of this 


pre and univerſal love: Take heed, there? 


fore, and beware of prejudices, particularly 
thoſe formed at firſt interview: They will cat 4 


a miſt over the underſtanding, corrupt the 


judgment, and preclude conviction: By pre- 4 
judging we ſhall never be able to judge at all, 
and ſo eftablifh a falſe opinion of our brother, 


an opinion that will always impreſs us with 


unfavourable ſentiments of him, and fo con- 

ſpire againſt that benevolence which it is dur 

duty to entertain, and on all occaſions to exi- 

bit. Go therefore, reader, and do thou levi | 
7 DEGI : 
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